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DEB; 


OR, 


A WAYSIDE FLOWER 


CHAPTER I. 
‘BASKETS TO SELL!’ 


A CHEERY cry of ‘ Baskets to sell! Wicker chairs to 
sell!’ came ringing through the air one summer day. 

A bright, gladsome girl was walking leisurely along 
a narrow leafy lane. On both sides were green meadows 
studded with golden buttercups; beyond the meadows, 
a stretch of forest trees heavy with their freight of rich 
foliage. Nearer the village, not far off, was & caravan 
hung with all manner of baskets, and wicker tables and 
chairs. The caravan was plodding its onward weary 
way in the direction of the village. 

A woman was walking behind; at the horse’s head a 
man and boy—the man mending his whip, the boy peel- 
ing a hazel bough to make a switch of it. 

The cry of ‘ Baskets to sell! Wicker chairs to sell!’ 
has ceased now; the girl is trying to reach some honey- 
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suckles which hang in full luxuriance, wreathing the 
hedge and filling the air with fragrance. 

‘I say, lend mea hand!’ she exclaimed, as Nellie, a 
village girl, came walking along the lane towards her 
home on the green. ‘ Lend mea hand; I do so want to 
gather some of those honeysuckles, and I can’t. I want 
them for my hat; just as I think I’ve got ’em they spring 
back again out of my reach.’ 

Nellie stopped, but hesitated. As if reading her 
thoughts, the young gipsy girl said: 

‘Oh, I know most folks can’t bear the sight of a gipsy 
—you needn’t be afraid of me; I’m an honest girl and 
not a regular gipsy, and never was. Father and mother 
ain’t like gipsies, either.’ 

‘Aunt Lizz always tells me never to have anything 
to say to your sort of people,’ put in Nellie. 

‘Oh, bother! Never mind for this once what she 
says, but just lend me a helpin’ hand. That umbrella 
of yours is first-rate, it’s got a crook. Look sharp! hold 
down that big bunch with it—I’m oldest and strongest, 
I’il break it off.’ 

In another minute a lovely spray of honeysuckle is 
in ber hand, and her straw hat pulled off. 

The prize is hers, and now she is busy twining the 
flowers around the simple crown. Thick auburn hair 
has fallen down on her shoulders in rich loose coils. 
Her large hazel eyes and brightening cheeks are all 
aglow with pleasure. 

‘That's father and mother and our Nat,’ she said, 
nodding her. head in the direction of the caravan, now 
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‘fast disappearing from sight. ‘They won’t mind my 
stoppin’ behind, ‘cause father’s goin’ to put up at the 
Lion and Lamb. We've had a good long spell of it. I 
guess old Vi'let—that’s our horse—has had most enough 
of it. Father’s awful kind to old Vi’let, that he is.’ 

‘I should like to be always riding about with no 
schoolin’ and nothin’ to do,’ said Nellie shyly, half 
afraid to speak. 

‘No, you wouldn’t, not if you was me you wouldn't. 
All I know is, it’s no treat to me. I’m tired of it. It’s 
nething but tramp, tramp, tramp, screamin’ ‘ Chairs 
and baskets to sell!’ all the day through. I’d sooner by 
half live in a cottage, and go to school and learn a, lot.’ 

Nellie could not in the least understand anybody 
wishing to go to school, it was so utterly contrary to 
her own taste and nature, only she did not say so. The 
girl read Nellie’s surprise in the expression of her face; 
presently she added: 

‘I don’t mean to say I should like to live in a big 
town. I don’t believe I should breathe mewed up there. 
Not in towns with nothing to be seen but crowds of 
people pushing ye about, and starin’ at ye as if they'd 
never seen & gipsy girl before. They couldn’t gape at 
me more if I was a monkey playin’ its antics a-top of a 
hand-organ. I like to be free, free to run through the 
woods and the fields, and when I’m tired of that—I don’t 
believe I ever should be, though—to go somewhere and 
learn about a lot of things I see and hear and can’t 
understand—birds and flowers and so on. That would 
be jolly !’ 
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The girls walked on together. Nellie had quite for- 
gotten her aunt’s injunction, or perhaps had quieted 
her conscience with the thought that the girl did not 
look like a gipsy. She soon found out her name—Deb 
Dredge. ‘Mine’s Nellie Holt.’ Nellie did not feel sure 
she was doing right to be so communicative; somehow 
she could not help it, there was something so winning 
about the girl’s sunny face. She quite led Nellie a 
willing captive. 

‘ Deb’s my name—Deb’s short for Deborah. Mother's 
name’s Deborah,’ said Deb, arranging the flowers on her 
hat. ‘Nellie’s a pretty name. I like pretty things. 
That’s why I love flowers. I always gather them as I 
go along the lanes. They are sort of friends to me; I 
talk to ’em, and they seem to smile on me, just as if we 
were chums and knew what we were sayin’ to each 
other. Very often I stick in a bunch just over old Vi'let’s 
blinkers. Doesn’t she look proud and toss her head 
when she’s got smart ones—that she does! Sometimes 
when I’ve picked a lot I give her some to eat ; it’s 'most 
a pity, ’cause a tuft of grass would do as well for her.’ 

‘When ’tis springtime,’ said Nellie, ‘Aunt Lizz lets 
me go out primrosing.’ 

‘Don’t I long to jump through the hedges, as we go 
along the lanes, when I see heaps of primroses and cows- 
lips growing in the fields!’ exclaimed Deb. ‘Father 
won't let me do it in lonely parts; he keeps me close to 
the caravan. ‘Tis in lonely and out-of-the-way places 
that you oftenest find the best flowers, They are so 
glorious and the grass splendid.’ 
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‘We've got some nice flowers in our garden,’ put in 
Nellie. ‘When Aunt Lizz is too busy to do it herself, 
she lets me water them. I like that. There’s pinks 
and tulips, and musk and hollyhocks, and——’ 

‘Oh, I dare say,’ interrupted Deb. Nellie was slowly 
counting over her treasures on her fingers. ‘I don’t 
care a straw for garden flowers; we've never had a 
garden. It’s wild onesI love. They are all one’s own, 
and don’t want watering. Mother says God A’mighty 
sends them the dew and the rain; they are all His, only 
He gives ’em to us. It’s sweet to sit down among ’em, 
and almost fall asleep listening to the birds close over 
your head singing among the leaves. They never seem 
to be a morsel afraid of me. P’r’aps they know I love 
them, and guess I know all about their little ways just 
as if I was one of them.’ 

‘We've got a tame blackbird in a cage,’ said Nellie. 
‘I’m sure he knows me and Aunt Lizz, for whenever 
we go near him he cocks up his eye and puts his head 
to one side and looks so cunning : 

‘Qh, cruel!’ again interrupted Deb, shaking her head 
in token of displeasure. ‘Cruel! I wouldn’t keep a 
poor dear bird shut up in a cage for ever so. It’s cruel 
to keep it a prisoner, itis! Just think how the darling 
must long to be free when it sees other birds flyin’ about 
and it can’t get out and go with them. How its little 
heart must flutter and ache when it looks at the lovely 
green trees which it can never reach !’ 

Nellie felt quite sorry for her poor blackbird. She 
ulmost made up her mind to ask Aunt Lizz w.. n she 
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got home to open the cage door and let it fly away. 
She did not tell Deb, she only thought about it. Pre- 
sently Deb went on talking: 

‘Father used to go round the country with a big 
basket on his head selling crockery. That’s how he fell 
in with mother. Grandmother kept a little shop and 
mother helped her, so when father went there with his 
jugs and basins to sell, of course he saw her. Mother 
says I’m just like what she was at my age. You'd 
never believe it, though, for her hair’s quite dark now, 
and mine’s sort of reddish. Nat says it’s just the colour 
of horse-chestnuts. How that boy does tease me about 
it! Nat’s a born tease, that he is. Mother often tells 
me that grandmother didn’t think father was respectable 
enough for her; but she would marry him, and would 
never listen to a word they said against him. Father's 
awful kind to mother, as good as he is to old Vi'let. 
Mother believes it’s a good sign when men are kind to 
dumb animals, so do J.’ 

‘He doesn’t sell crockery now, or carry a basket on 
his head, does he?’ asked Nellie. 

‘Bless yeno! He left off doing it the day he married 
mother. He’d half a mind to set up a little shop and 
settle down, only he didn’t sort of fancy stayin’ quiet in- 
doors in one place, it wasn’t his nature, so he took to a 
caravan instead. Mother has got used to it, so she 
don’t mind it now. She thinks it’s ’most as pleasant and 
comfortable as a cottage—I don’t.’ 

By this time the girls had come in sight of Nellie’s 
home. The house stood on a bit of high ground, a little 
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way back from the road; the garden sloped gradually 
down to it. The front windows commanded the road 
up and down, and the broad stretch of the grassy 
common land, around which most of the cottages were 
built in rural irregularity. There was nothing attractive 
about the cottage, with its whitewashed walls and tiled 
roof. It looked tall and stiff; each side of the door was 
a narrow window with outside shutters, painted pea- 
green. The front-door was painted to match. The paint 
was faded now, it was done so long ago; it was a 
quaint idea, but Aunt Lizz thought it looked cheerful 
and set off the front. 

The cottage stood by itself; you could walk right 
round it without let or hindrance. She had lived there 
all her life, and now she owned it free of every encum- 
brance. Her father left it to her with a snug little sum 
in the savings bank, to enable her to live in it after his 
death. It was a pleasant spot. To see people crossing 
and recrossing the village green was so cheerful, and it 
was so nice to breathe the sweet breath of the cows as 
they cropped their scanty fare. Grass is always so fresh, 
with a freshness all its own. 

Then there were the geese carrying their heads and 
yellow bills proudly, high in the air, lording it over the 
humbler ducks and cocks and hens. 

Aunt Lizz, as Nellie always called her, had seen the 
caravan go across the green. She wished they had just 
stopped at her gate, for she had not a basket that was 
not pretty well worn out. One had a large hole: she 
had mended it with a bit of coarse sacking; others had 
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long ago lost their handles: a bit of rope poked through 
the sides, with a big knot at each end, was not a bad 
make-shift; still, she would have liked a good strong, 
new basket, or even two, if she could have got them a 
bargain. Like most people, Aunt Lizz loved the excite- 
ment of a real bargain. 

She ran down the path to the wicket, but the caravan 
had gone too far for her to call it back. Most prob- 
ably if she had tried to, she would not have been heard ; 
her voice was not strong, it was plaintive. 

She stood leaning over her gate watching the caravan 
till it disappeared round the corner; then she looked up 
and down the road to see if there was anything else 
coming along, and just to make sure all her fowls were 
there. She always counted them over once or twice 
every day—not a bad plan, for they had the trick of 
straying into a field through a gate on the opposite side 
of the green; when once in there, who could say what 
might befall them, or whether they would ever come 
home again? When they were not well in sight she 
could not help feeling nervous and fidgety. Boys would 
be boys. Only let them catch fowls and such-like out 
of everybody’s reach, and they would be sure to throw 
stones at them or worry them. It was their nature to 
—at least, so thought Aunt Lizz. The fowls were all 
there now right enough: two speckled hens, three black 
Spanish hens, the white Dorkings, and the cock. That 
is how it fell out that she was still standing at the 
wicket when Nellie and Deb came along the road. 


CHAPTER IY. 
AUNT LIZZ. 


It had fallen to the lone woman’s lot to bring up Nellie. 
The father and mother of the child were only poor work- 
ing people, living a sort of from-hand-to-mouth life. 
They had other children, and had said to Aunt Lizz, 
when Nellie was only a wee thing, that she had better 
take her to live with her, for she had nothing in par. 
ticular to occupy her time, and just wanted something 
to interest her, some definite work to make her life useful 
to others. And so she took the child and brought it home. 
Perhaps she hardly knew herself why or how it all came 
to pass; be this as it may, she could not find it in her 
heart to refuse the shelter of her home to the little one. 

It seemed to her a call from Him who had Himself 
taken a little child in His arms and said: ‘ Whosoever 
shall receive one of such children in My name receiveth 
Me.’ To Aunt Lizz the promises of the Bible were all 
real—our Lord’s words, ‘J tell you,’ as true and sure 
as if she had heard them fall from those blessed lips 
herself. 

Firm was her faith; no doubts ever lurked and 
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lingered in the corners of her simple believing heart to 
tempt her to question or waver; her heart was loyal to 
her Lord and her God. 

And so little Nellie, scarcely able to crawl, found a 
home with Aunt Lizz. From then until now she had 
loved and cherished her as if she were her very own, 
as if she were a gift from God to cheer her lonely life. 
Truly, as she often said to herself, it was far better 
than wasting all her care and affection on fowls and 
dumb animals. However, she soon discovered it was 
possible to love both her and them, to love one without 
neglecting the other. Be sure love grows and expands 
with use; at all events, Aunt Lizz found it so. 

Aunt Lizz was tall and spare; her hair straw-colour 
and scanty, just caught up and secured by a comb stuck 
in behind; no cap. Her countenance, rarely ruffled by 
a frown or lighted up with a smile, was always the 
same, as if becalmed. A sandy complexion to match 
her hair, and soit, dove-like eyes. 

The outward woman was an index to her character. 
She and her tall cottage, guiltless of all ornament, har- 
monized well. It was wind-proof and water-tight, clean 
and tidy; why should she disfigure its whitewashed 
front with creepers? They were always wanting to be 
trained and cut and nailed up. Her father never cared 
for such untidy things. It was, then, clearly her duty to 
keep it just as it was when he died, and left it to her, his 
eldest daughter. 

For Nellie it was a dull life; but she had never known 
any other, so she did not miss childhood’s noisy glee. 
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That is how it was that she grew up grave and scdate, 
with an air of age about her, and little or nothing of 
youthful gladness. 

Nellie’s thoughts rarely wandered as far as her own 
old home. They did sometimes, and then she wondered 
what it was like and what they were all doing there, and 
if her father and mother ever thought of her. She was 
their youngest child—a sort of shadowy, vague remem- 
brance of it all still lingered in her memory and clung to 
it. She was so very young when Aunt Lizz came and 
carried her off in her arms. 

In the twilight, when Aunt Lizz loved to sit silently 
gazing into the fire, watching the flickering flames, Nellie 
did now and again venture to ask questions about the old 
home, very far off—at least, so it seemed to her. But 
Aunt Lizz was not communicative. She never suc- 
ceeded in getting much out of her. 

One evening she went so far as to tell Nellie that her 
eldest brother Robin was a soldier; it set Nellie’s heart 
beating fast. There were barracks in one of the neigh- 
bouring towns; what if his regiment should be quartered 
there one day, and she should meet him! If she did it 
wouldn’t be much use. She had never seen him, so how 
could she know him? Never again could Aunt Lizz be 
induced to speak of him. She was vexed she had men- 
tioned him at all. 

She felt she was selfish, but she had a secret dread of 
losing any of the child’s love, of admitting a rival in her 
heart, and so that one bright ray of romance in Nellie’s 
life faded and dropped out of it. Those firelight hours 
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became dreary experiences for her, with only the dancing 
shadows on the wall to amuse her. 

To do her aunt’s bidding was her sole aim. The quiet 
monotony of this and school-going, varied now and then 
with a walk to the small town not far off to execute her 
aunt’s commissions, made up the sum and substance of 
her everyday life. 

Deb was a sharp contrast to her. To Nellie’s simple 
mind Deb was nothing more or less than a mystery she 
could not understand. The bright, handsome gipsy girl 
crossing her path like a blinding stream of unclouded 
sunshine was such a startling and new experience to the 
quiet village girl. 

Deb lived in a world of her own creation—her home- 
roof the sky overhead, birds and wild-flowers her com- 
panions. Living in the open air, there was a thorough 
freedom in her thoughts and tastes, and her actions were 
all unshackled by the ordinary and commonplace re- 
straints of a girl of Nellie’s type. 

Deb’s mother did her best to teach her child, but life 
in a caravan was very restless and unsettling, and left 
but little time for instruction of any kind. In a great 
measure Deb was her own teacher. She learned a good 
deal from observation, from hearing and seeing so many 
different things. Her knowledge was not very accurate ; 
still, it answered her purpose. 

The wild-flowers she named after her own fancy. To 
many of the stars she gave familiar names framed and 
fashioned out of her head. She loved to think that in 
return they smiled down on her. Birds, flowers, and the 
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merry twinkling stars, to her mind, were far better than 
the best of story-books. 

When Nellic and Deb came in sight Aunt Lizz was 
still leaning over her garden-gate. 

The girls parted company before they reached the 
cottage. Deb crossed the common by the highroad ; 
Nellie turned aside, and took the narrow footpath which 
led to the cottage and nowhere else. 

‘ Whoever were you walking with?’ asked Aunt Lizz, 
as Nellie came close up to the gate ; ‘ it’s nobody belong- 
ing to these parts, I'll be bound. There isn’t such a fine- 
favoured lass anywhere in this village; you looked a 
mite by her side. She steps like a queen, and seems 
most like one, with the flowers round her hat and her 
bright hair falling down over her shoulders.’ 

‘She’s Deb Dredge——’ 

‘Deb who? How came you to know her name ?” 

‘Deb Dredge. She told me her name. I met her 
coming along Jacob’s Gutter Lane. She asked me to 
help her gather some honeysuckles to stick in her hat. 
I wouldn’t just at first; I thought you might be 
angry 

‘Angry, child! whatever put such nonsense into your 
poor foolish head? Angry indeed! MHaven’t I been 
trying to teach ye all these years, ever since you've been 
with me, to do unto others as you would they should do 
unto you? Where was the harm of gathering a flower 
for her ?’ 

‘I didn’t think there was any harm in it; I only said 
you had told me never to have anything to do with her 
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sort of folks. She’s a—not exactly a regular one—she’s 
& gipsy.’ 

‘Never, Nellie; she can’t be!’ Aunt Lizz paused ; 
the caravan came suddenly into her mind. Rather crop- 
fallen, she added in gentle tones, ‘Then she belongs to 
the people selling baskets ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Nellie timidly. ‘They are Deb’s father 
and mother, and Nat—he’s her brother. Vi'let’s the old 
horse, and——’ 

Of course you couldn’t guess how badly I’m off for 
baskets, or you’d have kept the girl at the gate whilst 
you ran up to tell me. Why, I was standing here my- 
self; I could have asked her to tell her father to call the 
next time he passed this way.’ 

Nellie was relieved; her heart did not beat nearly so 
fast. She even ventured to add: 

‘They’re goin’ to put up at the Lion and Lamb, ’cause 
old Vi'let’s tired. Deb said her father’s awfully good to 
old Vi'let.’ 

Aunt Lizz said no more. She was busy making up 
her mind what to do about those baskets. She opened 
the wicket to let in Nellie. The two walked together up 
the garden-path, and went indoors. It was dinner-time ; 
the potatoes were boiled to a turn, to balls of flour, and 
the hasty pudding would be quite spoilt if it was not 
served at the right moment. Even those steaming dain- 
ties did not divert Nellie’s thoughts from Deb. They 
were full of her. The gipsy girl had come across her 
mind like a dream—would she go as a dream when one 
awaketh? At all events it was a new experience for her ; 
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she felt as if her life could never be .uite the same 
again. 

The next morning Nellie went off to school as usual. 
She was nearing her fifteenth birthday ; then her school- 
days would be over. Deb was still in all her thoughts; she 
heeded nothing else, but looked about everywhere, down 
every turn and round every corner, hoping to see her, or 
perhaps the caravan, and yet she could not catch a 
glimpse of either one or the other. Unluckily for Nellie, 
the schools were not anywhere near the Lion and Lamb, 
but close to the old parish church, which was quite the 
other side of the village. 

Aunt Lizz said nothing to her about what she meant 
todo. She did not want her to have any more inter- 
course with the gipsy girl. They were already too 
friendly to please her. 

Nellie fancied that Aunt Lizz was more than usually 
fidgety and anxious to get her off early to school. 
Fidgets with her were nothing out of the common ; 
fidgets were her own particular gift—she revelled in 
them. She never considered anything thoroughly well 
done unless she could fidget it out. 

Aunt Lizz said nothing, but directly she heard the 
click of the wicket, and saw Nellie crossing the green, 
she put on her bonnet, threw her shawl about her 
shoulders, crammed her old black leather purse into her 
pocket, and started off in the direction of the Lion and 
Lamb. 

The inn was a long low building roofed with dingy 
red tiles, on each side of the front-door a broad bow- 
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window, breaking the monotony of the flat front. Over 
the door swung the sign-board, a pugnacious lion lashing 
a very long tail, tufted at the tip, and a tame, meek-eyed 
lamb, looking very much afraid of being swallowed by 
the savage lion. 

The house stood back a little distance from the road. 
It was approached by a drive sweeping round a large plot 
of grass, in the centre of which grew a wide-spreading 
old oak-tree. A broad bench encircled the trunk of the 
tree. Men loved to sit there and smoke their pipes and 
gossip over the news and topics of the hour. 

Long before Aunt Lizz reached the inn she saw the 
caravan standing outside the stable-yard, under the 
shadow of some tall elms. It was suck a relief to her 
mind, She was half afraid they might have gone away 
early in the morning; she was bent on treating herself 
to a basket. 

Deb was at the door of the caravan, sitting on the 
door, with her feet resting on the steps outside. Tied up 
underneath was a good-sized black-and-tan terrier, an 
ill-favoured brute, evidently ready with or without the 
least provocation to growl and fly at the first intruder 
who dared to interfere with him or Deb. He had such 
an ugly underhung jaw no one cared to have him. That 
was how he fell into the hands of the gipsy. He de- 
clared the dog was as good as any policeman, so he 
named him Bobbie. 

Aunt Lizz didn’t at all like the look of the dog. Before 
she went too near the caravan, she said to Deb: 

‘Is father here ?’ 
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‘No, he ain’t.? Deb took no notice of Aunt Lizz, but 
went on tying up some wild-flowers she had in her lap 
into small bunches. Seeing Aunt Lizz did not go away, 
she added, ‘ Father’s gone off somewhere with a lot of 
chairs and things to sell. He has taken Nat with him 
to help him carry ’em. Old Vi'let’s tired, and ain’t to 
go out to-day. Mother’s about the village with some 
pretty little baskets and real turkey-feather brushes for 
sale.’ 

‘H’m, I’m sorry for that,’ said Aunt Lizz, only half 
aloud, considering what to do. 

‘What is it you want with father?’ asked Deb. 

‘Oh, well, nothing very particular.’ She did not wish 
to appear too anxious about buying a basket. ‘I thought, 
perhaps, I might find a basket to suit my purpose. I 
saw the caravan go along the green yesterday, but I 
wasn’t quick enough to stop it. There’s never much run 
in yer legs when you come to my age.’ 

‘Oh, if it’s only a basket you want, I can serve ye 
most as well as father, I’m so used to it. I know the 
price of things better than mother, she’s that forgetful.’ 

Deb laid her flowers carefully aside on the floor of the 
caravan, and proceeded to take down some good strong 
baskets which were hanging from the roof. She seemed 
to know exactly the kind to suit Aunt Lizz. She judged 
from the look of her what she wanted. 

‘ Ain’t you afraid, my dear, of biding here all by your- 
self with all these goods about, ready for anybody to 
steal and run away with?’ 

‘Me afraid? Nota morsel. With Bobbie under there 
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I should like to see anybody interfering with me! He'd 
fly at ’em pretty quick ! if I only said, ‘‘ At em, Bobbie !”’ 
‘Law, my dear, do take care, or he’ll hear what you're 
saying and fly at me. I love dumb animals, that I do; 
but since those muzzles have come into fashion, I’m 
quite nervous about strange dogs. I think it’s cruel, it is. 
It’s just giving every dog a bad name, and they are such 
good, faithful creatures——- That’s a nice strong basket 
you've got in your hand, my dear. Is there two of ’em? 
Let me see, your name’s Deb—Deb Dredge, isn’t it?’ 

Deb stared at her. 

‘ Nellie told me it was,’ added Aunt Lizz. 

‘Oh, I see; Nellie’s the girl who lives in the first 
cottage on the left-hand side. You’re Aunt Lizz, ain’t 
you? You don’t like gipsies! Nellie told me all about 
it. I’m not sure you're far wrong. Only, don’t ye see, 
we ain’t regular gipsies. We don’t live under hedges, 
nor sit nose and knees in ditches eating our dinner and 
smoking. We don’t tell fortunes. If I told yours, I 
should say you'd live and die much as you are doing 
now. I believe you'd do me, or anybody, a kindness if 
you could. There’s something so good and gentle about 
your face.’ 

‘Law, dear! that’s very much like fortune-telling, isn’t 
it? I’m sure I should always be ready to help you, if so 
be you needed a friend. Nellie’s that simple she takes 
every word folks say for Gospel, so I’m forced to be 
careful—and gipsies are most times a queer rough lot. 
You don’t look a bit like one of ’em.’ 

‘J don’t see why I should. We ain’t gipsies, and 
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never was. Mother came out of Dorsetshire. Do you 
want to buy both of these baskets? They’re nice and 
strong.’ Deb gave the handles a good pull to show how 
firmly and well they were made. ‘ Father’s work is 
first-rate.’ 

Aunt Lizz considered fora moment. She put her hand 
in her pocket and grasped the old leather purse. Deb 
had by this time crept very far into her heart, so far that 
she felt she could buy both the baskets without even 
asking her to say less for them. They were really good 
and strong. She only said: 

‘Very nice and firm, my dear. I'll take both of ’em.’ 

She felt quite elated at her extravagance. 

‘Oh, well,’ said Deb, ‘if you buy the two, you shall 
have them cheaper—say tuppence off? Father always 
says less for two. P’raps you'd like a bunch of flowers, 
they're lovely and fresh. I went out early this morning 
and gathered them myself. Bobbie went too; he loves 
a run inthe open. Nellie’s fond of flowers; you can give 
them to her if you don’t care for ’em.’ 

And so Aunt Lizz bought the baskets, She walked 
across the common with one on each arm, perfectly 
satisfied with her bargain. The flowers were in her 
hand. 

After she was gone, Bobbie came out and wagged his 
tail in approval of all Deb had done. She patted him, 
and then sat down to finish tying up her wild-flowers. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SOLDIER LAD. 


THE next morning Aunt Lizz was awake early. She was 
never a good sleeper. She fancied she heard the rumb- 
ling sound of wheels, as if something heavy was going 
by. She jumped up hastily and peeped out between her 
scanty white dimity window-curtains. She was right: 
the caravan with its freight of baskets and chairs and 
other goods was passing slowly by. Old Vi’let did not 
seem any fresher for the rest. Deb stood at the door 
of the caravan, looking in the direction of Aunt Lizz’s 
cottage. She hoped Deb could not see her in her broad- 
frilled night-cap. Never mind if she did, she must watch 
them, so she stood there peeping until the caravan dis- 
appeared round the corner into Jacob’s Gutter Lane. 

It was a lovely summer morning—no clouds, only a 
soft gray mist hung about the distance. A heavy dew 
sparkled on the grass. The broad stretches of pale sun- 
shine had no power as yet to drink it up. The crowing 
of cocks, answering each other from far and near, was 
the only sound to be heard. 

Aunt Lizz drew back the scanty curtains. Jt was 
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60 early nobody was about; it was a pity to shut out 
the sunshine and soft west wind, two willing, welcome 


The caravan was out of sight. She wondered where 
it was going; she wished she had asked Deb: there 
could not have been any harm in doing that. And then 
she wondered if Deb would ever come that way again. 
Not that she wanted any more baskets—the two she 
bought would last her life, and longer too—but some- 
how she would very much like to see Deb once more. 
The light-hearted girl had quite taken possession of her 
mind; how or why she could hardly say. At any rate, 
that morning, as she knelt in the early sunshine, with 
the soft south wind blowing gently into her room, she 
prayed for Deb as well as for Nellie—prayed that she 
too might be kept from temptation. To her simple 
mind such a pretty face and such winning ways were 
snares ; and, then, a rambling gipsy-life like hers seemed 
hedged in with all kinds of dangers and pitfalls. 

Who can tell how far the power of that tender-hearted 
woman’s prayer may have influenced the gipsy girl’s 
life ? 

Deb did not easily forget Aunt Lizz. As she went 
by that morning in the caravan she looked across at 
the lonely woman’s cottage with its closely-curtained 
windows, and guessed the good old creature was fast 
asleep. Deb felt glad she had sold her the best baskets 
she could find at the price, glad, too, that she had given 
her the flowers, for it was real kind of her to say 
she’d be a friend to her if ever she wanted one. Deb 
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would have been pleased had she seen those flowers 
on the mantel-shelf in Aunt Lizz’s best little china 
mug. 

Nellie knew where they came from. Aunt Lizz had 
told her, and all about the baskets and her visit to the 
caravan. Nellie wished she had taken her with her; 
she might as well have done it. Fora little while she 
harboured in her heart some rebellious thoughts about 
it and Aunt Lizz. 

That evening, after sundown, Aunt Lizz and Nellie 
were out in the garden together. Aunt Lizz loved to 
stroll about the narrow grass-paths, between straggling 
currant and gooseberry bushes. She rarely went beyond 
it. The village and village gossip had no charms for 
her. She never had anything to gossip about, and her 
neighbours -did not care for the company of folks who 
had not much to say for themselves, so they had little 
in common. 

If there was sickness or trouble they all allowed they 
would rather she would drop in to help them than any- 
body else, as they said: ‘Somehow she always seemed 
to guess when she was wanted.’ That was just what 
Aunt Lizz liked. All through her life she had had a 
longing to be of use to somebody in the hour of trial— 
to be wanted. Perhaps that was the real reason, the 
motive that induced her to bring home to her lonely 
heart Nellie, her youngest sister’s youngest child. It 
has been well said: ‘It is no low ambition to wish to 
be desired in the world, no low endeavour to deliber- 
ately try to be love-worthy.’ 
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Aunt Lizz and Nellie walked slowly round and round 
the garden. 

There was nothing particular to be seen, nothing to 
interest anyone in an open and somewhat bare space. 
Tall hollyhocks, and old-fashioned monthly roses grow- 
ing here and there and everywhere in wild rustic freedom 
—Aunt Lizz thought them sweeter and less prim than the 
modern standards; she loved a rose on its own stem. 
To graft it on a briar was to her mind very much like 
putting an old head on young shoulders. 

Blighted buds, and roses that had faded or damped 
off—those spongy-looking brown balls that spoil the look 
of a rosebush—had to be gathered. 

The scarlet-runuers, bright with cherry-red blossoms, 
were examined, and slugs and snails hunted out. 

All was calm and restful—a quiet happy summer 
twilight, with not a breath of wind to ruffle the sleeping 
leaves, or anything to disturb a mind’s peace. It was 
the hush of evening. Even the birds had gone to roost 
on the branches, and so had the fowls in the fowl-house. 
She opened the door to be quite sure they were all right. 
Yes, they were roosting quietly. One old hen, frightened 
out of her first deep sleep, came fluttering down to the 
ground from her place under the roof. There was 
nothing wrong, so Aunt Lizz padlocked the door and 
put the key into her pocket, and walked down to the 
broader walk at the bottom of the garden. It was her 
favourite spot; you could look over the low quickset 
hedge into the meadow beyond, and beyond again into 
the western sky, where the sun had set not long ago; a 
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pale rosy blush still lingered there among twilight 
grays. 

Aunt Lizz’s thoughts were straying far above the 
western sky, far above all heavens, farther and still 
farther away into the great Beyond, her home and ours, 
into which no eye save the eye of faith can ever pierce. 

She was ready to go when it was God’s will to call 
her away, and yet she would like to live a little longer 
because of Nellie. The thought of leaving her was just 
then pressing heavily on her heart. Perhaps she had 
done wrong and acted unkindly in taking the child, and 
keeping her so long away from her mother and her own 
family. 

She had done it for the best; she thought it all over 
and over, till at last she almost persuaded herself to 
send Nellie back. It would be heart-breaking, she knew 
that. Ifit was right it must be done. Her own lonely 
life would soon be spent; it could not be long before 
she too would be taken home to the great Beyond, and 
then whose would be this pleasant bit of garden, and 
all her tenderly watched fowls, and those treasured bits 
of furniture in doors, every one so full of happy child- 
hood memories ? 

Just then in the stillness a voice came whispering in 
her ear, ‘What time I am afraid, I will trust in the 
Lord,’ and her timid heart answered, ‘I will trust in 
the Lord, and not be afraid’; and now once more she is 
her own calm, happy self again. 

All this time Nellie was silent, her fingers busy with 
her knitting ; she could walk and do that. Aunt Lizz 
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always liked to see her doing something. She was sure 
that idle hands were such a temptation to the devil to 
find them work. Aunt Lizz quite believed the old say- 
ing about idle hands. Nellie was so used to Aunt Lizz 
not talking, she was never surprised at her silence. 

Presently she turned to go indoors; the damp was 
falling, and had been for some time, only she had not 
noticed it, and they had not eaten any supper. 

As they neared the house Nellie said she was sure 
somebody had come into the garden, for she had heard 
the click of the wicket, and the sound of footsteps on 
the paved pathway leading to the front-door. 

Where they were standing a broad spreading elder- 
bush hid both the path and the gate, so she could not 
see who it was. 

‘Somebody come in, Nellie? asked Aunt Lizz 
nervously. ‘And at this time of night, too! Oh dear! 
I forgot to bolt the gate. What next shall I forget? 
Nellie, you must remind me of it another night. Tramps 
are sure to find out where lone women live. Maybe, 
though, somebody’s ill and wants me to sit up with 
them ; two or three were prayed for last Sunday.’ 

She hurried on as fast as her trembling legs would 
carry her round the corner of the cottage to the front 
to see who it was. 

‘It’s a soldier!’ gasped Nellie breathlessly. Such a 
thing had never before been heard of. Could it be her 
soldier brother,? 

The lone woman’s sandy face turned pale, gray as 
ashes. At the door, with his back towards them, stood 
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a smart young soldier. She needed no one to tell her 
who he was. She had not seen him since he was a boy, 
and yet she knew he was Nellie’s brother. 

He heard the quick footsteps, and turned round, ex- 
claiming with a bright, cheery voice: 

‘Aunt Lizz, I guess, and our Nell! Why, Nell, I 
should never have known you; how you’ve shot up, 
you're quite a young woman! I expected to find you 
a child still; I forgot I ain’t a boy. Aunt Lizz, you 
ain’t a bit altered.’ 

In a moment Nellie saw it all. It was her brother, 
the soldier brother of whom Aunt Lizz had spoken 
that firelight evening long ago and had never since 
mentioned. She had not forgotten about it, and yet 
now she could not say a word to him. Her breath 
seeined to be startled away. 

Presently Aunt Lizz recovered her composure. She 
pulled herself up body and mind. It was a bitter 
moment, one of those bitter moments that shadow 
most of our lives sooner or later. 

‘Yes, I am Aunt Lizz, and you're Robin. I haven’t 
forgotten; you would enlist; your mother was terribly 
put out 

‘Ah, yes, I remember; it’s a long time ago now,’ 
interrupted Robin, ‘She soon got over it, though, A 
chap can’t be tied to a woman’s apron-string all his 
life. She soon found out we ain’t a bad lot; in our 
regiment we've some real good men. JDon’t look so 
grave, Aunt Lizz, it’s as true as I stand here. We've 
our mission-hall, and no end of good things, if a chap 
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has a mind to go to ’em. You were always awful 
particular, 1 know. Mother’s told me so scores of times, 
but——’ 

‘You'd better step indoors, Robin,’ interrupted Aunt 
Lizz, ‘or we shall have half the village spying at us 
and wondering who I’ve got here.’ 

She was turning over in her mind whatever she could 
give him for supper. She had got some new-laid eggs, 
and the remains of a rhubarb pudding, but that wouldn’t 
go far. She looked so absent as she stood before her 
corner cupboard, it was no wonder Robin guessed her 
thoughts. 

‘Don’t trouble about my supper, Aunt Lizz,’ he 


said. ‘A crust of bread and cheese will do well 
enough for me; there’s nothing much better for a 
hungry chap.’ 


And so the three sat down to supper. Neither Nellie 
nor her aunt could eat a scrap. Nellie felt as if she 
couldn’t swallow; she had never felt like it before. 
Aunt Lizz was sure he had come for some special 
purpose, sure he was keeping something behind, only 
she had not the courage to ask him. However, he did 
not keep her long in suspense. He had only eaten a 
mouthful or so, wheu he said, keeping his eyes fixed on 
the lump of cheese in his plate: 

‘Mother’s sent me to ask if you can spare our Nell 
to go back home. My leave isn’t quite up, so I could 
take her back with me to-morrow. Mother wants to 
see her. The old lady’s ill; she says she shan’t die 
happy unless she’ve seen her, It do seem natural, ’cause, 
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don't ye know, aunt, Nell’s our youngest: ’tisn’t exactly 
to be wondered at, only I dare say it his come sudden- 
like upon you. Nell would be all right and safe enough 
along with me.’ 

He was really sorry for the poor lone woman. Her 
pale face looked petrified. She shed no tears. The 
hour she so much dreaded had struck—the hour that 
in coming had cast its dark shadow across her path as 
she stood that evening gazing into the western sky. 
Then those texts coming so strangely into her mind had 
given her strength and comfort. Surely they would not 
fail her now in her greater need. Half aloud she mur- 
mured: ‘I will trust in the Lord, and not be afraid.’ 
Robin waited for her reply. It did not come at once. 
Presently she said almost calmly : 

‘No, Robin, not with you. I’m going; Pll take her 
with me. WNellie’s mother’s my own sister. Maybe 
she wants me too.’ 

Aunt Lizz felt in her heart that if the sick woman 
wanted her child, she would be glad to have her too. 
She might be able to comfort and cheer her. Her own 
home, cherished though it was, and everything else, 
must be left. 

‘There’s no fear but what mother wants you,’ put in 
Robin, ‘only she fancied, don’t ye know, that you 
wouldn’t care to go, and would rather let Nellie come 
along wi’ me. Mother's had a peck of trouble. Father 
was never what you'd call a first-rate husband, and 
now he’s left her to do the best she can without him. 
They dragged the big pond before you come to the 
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railway bridge, ’cause somebody found his old hat on 
the bank. O’ course he wasn’t there. Law bless ye no! 
that wasn’t his game. He’s all right and alive some- 
where. Dare say he'll turn up some fine day before 
long.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
CLARY’S HOME. 


Poor Aunt Lizz was sorely ruffled, and her spirit cast 
down. A sudden calamity had befallen her. It seemed 
to take away all joy and gladness, to fill the present 
with trouble, and make the future look full of darkness 
and sadness. 

In the stillness of that night in her own quiet room, 
after Robin had gone away, it began to dawn upon her 
mind that, after all, the chief part of the misery was her 
own creating, and how wrong she was to be so disquieted 
and disconsolate just because things fell out contrary to 
her plans and her wishes. 

Poor woman! she could not help fretting, it was quite 
natural she should; but her simple trusting soul very 
soon got the upper hand, and she said to herself—she 
fancied she was talking to somebody : 

‘What a dull, faithless creature I am! .its it God 
Almighty, who looks after sparrows and takes care of 
birds’ nests, wouldn’t look after me that’s got nobody 
else to care for her. Of course He will. If this trouble 
that has most crushed the faith out of my heart is His 
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sending, it must be good for me, I’m sure of that. To 
think of me fretting and fuming when I ought to be 
pleasant and cheerful, singing and rejoicing in Him who 


made me! ‘The Lord reigneth’’—that’s enough for me. 
I needn’t be afraid. He'll take care of me ‘in trouble 
and in joy.””’ 


Then she peeped through the curtains out at the starlit 
sky. The stars were all shining and shivering in the 
height, very far off; they, too, every one of them, 
seemed to echo, ‘The Lord reigneth,’ and to be praising 
God. 

Once more her beating heart was calm and peaceful. 

She did not sleep a wink that night. A journey to 
her was such a new experience; besides, she had to 
arrange about leaving her cottage and garden, and cocks 
and hens, and everything. 

She must think it all out herself, there was nobody 
to help her; her poor scared brain had hard work; no 
wonder she could not sleep. 

How solemnly and loud the tall old clock downstairs 
in the kitchen sounded as it struck hour after hour 
through that long night, and found Aunt Lizz still awake 
and listening! She fancied she had never before heard 
it strike so slowly and sadly. 

All the while Nellie slept soundly in her own little 
room. Her child-spirit was brave, she feared no coming 
trouble; she knew nothing of the worry and vexation 
that was racking the heart and head of the sleepless 
woman so near her, 

The only strange thing about it to Nellie’s mind was 
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that somehow it seemed such a long time since they 
were walking that evening in the garden, she busy with 
her knitting, whilst her aunt gazed silently upwards into 
the western sky—it seemed quite half her life-time since 
they padlocked the fowl-house door. She felt as if she 
had been turned topsy-turvy, and was still upside down. 
Such a change had come over her quiet, every-day life. 
So many things seemed to be happening. She had 
really seen her soldier-brother. She had hitherto re- 
garded him in the light of a pleasant dream that never 
could come true. She wished he had not gone away so 
soon. Perhaps if Aunt Lizz had only pressed him a 
little more to stay, he would not have been in such a 
hurry; but she didn’t. Nellie fancied she was glad 
when he left. 

Then, again, she had heard news of her mother, her 
own mother, and she was going to see her. She was 
very happy, and always had been. Aunt Lizz was so 
kind to her; but it wasn’t quite the same thing—not 
quite like her own mother. 

She was going home, too! There was something in 
that thought that struck a chord in her child-heart, and 
made her flesh creep all over with pleasure. Home, 
whether we are young or old, means so much. Over- 
clouding all the happy thoughts came the dull feeling of 
heartache. Her mother was ill, and might die. She 
was powerless to dive into the mystery of that strange 
story about her father. 

Before noon the next day Aunt Lizz had planned 
everything. Mrs. Pearce, a widow woman hard by, 
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promised to take charge of the cottage and garden, and 
look after the chicken. 

She did not want to be paid for her trouble. It would 
be odd if she could not do a kindness for a neighbour 
without expecting a reward. 

Aunt Lizz would not listen to that. If she would not 
take money, she should have the eggs; the hens were 
good layers. And the scarlet-runners, they would grow 
old and be wasted if nobody picked them, and the 
cabbages and—— 

‘Why sure, missus,’ interrupted the woman, ‘ you 
ain’t goin’ for good and all? It looks a bit like it. 
When you and Nellie comes back the green stuff ’ll come 
in nice and handy with yer piece of boiled pork. There’s 
nothin’ more relishin’ !’ 

‘Well, no,’ said Aunt Lizz gravely. She was feeling 
very downhearted, and was not thinking of pork and 
greens. ‘I ain’t going for good; but when anyone leaves 
home, there’s no saying what may happen, or whether 
you may ever come back again. That’s what I’m feeling 
about it; ‘tis but natural.’ 

‘Dearie, dearie me, Miss Lizz, you do seem quite 
struck down! I know well enough what trouble means, 
for I’ve lost as good a husband as ever took a woman for 
better or for worse. Of course there’s others besides 
widows as have got their trials; but there—at all events, 
don’t worry about your few bits of things and about 
them fowls, for I’ll do my very best for ’em, just as if 
they was my own, that I will. I don’t want eggs nor 
nothin’ for seein’ arter’em. I always say, it’s half the 
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pleasure of doin’ a kindness for a neighbour when you've 
got no money to take for it. Hasn’t our Lord taught us 
Himself to look for nothin’ in return? He have.’ 

Truly there are noble, unselfish natures, though they 
are clad in mean raiment and do not fare sumptuously 
every day. They only lack the opportunity to be seen 
of men, and to shine in the world as benefactors. Such 
in truth was this poor widow. 

That afternoon Aunt Lizz, with Nellie by her side, 
turned her back on her cottage home. The faded, pea- 
green shutters were all closed and carefully fastened 
inside, and the door locked. How dreary and forsaken 
it looked ! 

The two walked down the garden-path, out through 
the wicket, on to the common. Aunt Lizz felt as if she 
were driven away out of Paradise into the wilderness — 
the outside world was very much like one to her, It 
was the first time for fourteen years and more, when she 
went to fetch Nellie, that those green outside shutters 
had been closed in the daytime. 

She hurried on, and never once turned round to look 
at them, If she had, it would have made it harder 
to go. 

Her fowls were all on the grass, picking and scratch- 
ing. The cock stood on tiptoe, flapping his wings and 
crowing, crowing a loud good-bye, as if he knew all 
about it, and needed no one to tell him. Aunt Lizz 
heard him, and it went to her heart. 

The nearest railway-station was quite two miles off. 
The way leading to it was through Jacob’s Gutter 
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Lane—the same lane where Nellie first met with Deb, 
and the road the caravan took that early summer morn- 
ing when Aunt Lizz, looking out of her window, saw 
it go. 

She was glad she had not to walk through the village ; 
she wanted to leave home quietly, and not meet anybody 
she knew. 

Nobody saw them walk away with their bundles 
except that poor widow woman. She stood at her door 
to watch them go, with a tear in her eye, and her apron 
in her hand ready to wipe it away when they had 
turned the corner and were fairly out of sight. 

The rumour soon ran through the village that Miss 
Lizz’s green shutters were closed, and that there was no 
smoke to be seen coming out of either of her chimneys. 
Like every nine-days’ wonder it was soon forgotten, and 
folks tired of talking it over. After awhile they were so 
used to seeing the shutters up they thought no more 
about it. 

Mrs. Holt, Nellie’s mother and Aunt Lizz’s sister Clary, 
lived in the smoky, grim outskirts of Sittingbourne, 
a large town. The house was of red brick and two- 
storied, one of many all just alike, built after the same 
model, forming a long, endless-looking street of outward 
modern respectability. Each house in front had a small 
square of weedy gravel called a garden, iron railings on 
a low brick wall, a gate, and on the front-door a brass 
knocker.. Bow-windows, evidently designed to let in 
every breath of cold wind, went from the ground-floor to 
the room above. Behind the white-curtained windows, in 
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most cases, there was poverty and a vast amount of 
wretchedness. 

Aunt Lizz had got the name of the street and the 
number of the house carefully written down on a piece of 
paper. She couldn’t trust her memory. For safety’s sake 
she tucked it inside her drab cotton glove, and yet she 
paced up and down the whole length of the street before 
she and Nellie could find the right house. It was 
puzzling; the numbers went alternately from one side 
of the street to the other. She did not guess that. A 
milkman set her right, so at last she found herself at 
No. 114, Dorset Street, her sister Clary’s home. 

Out of her trembling fingers the brass knocker fell with 
a timid, uncertain single thud. A crowd of thoughts and 
memories rushed through her mind as she stood waiting 
on that doorstep. WNellie’s heart was fluttering, wild as 
a caged bird’s just set at liberty. Everything was so 
strange, so different to their own quiet village, with its 
green smiling in the sunshine; all was gloom, with 
murmurs of distant noisy traffic. 

The end of the long street was hidden in a dingy gray 
mist, half smoke; a stunted fir-tree that had never 
grown since it was first planted stood in the centre of 
the bit of gravel. It served the purpose of a screen for 
the downstairs bow-window. On the wall close to the 
front-door was a small wooden panel, on which was 
painted in yellow paint to imitate gold, ‘Uriah Holt, 
Painter and Glazier,’ with flourishes everywhere, evidently 
intended as a specimen of the said Uriah’s skill in 
the art of decoration. 
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Aunt Lizz read it over and over again as she stood 
waiting to be let in. She wondered how she could have 
been so stupid as to overlook it, as she wandered up and 
down the street. Poor thing! she had no eyes that 
evening for anything. Leaving home, and a sleepless 
night, had dazed her. Besides this, she was quite upset 
with the noise of the train and the clatter and confusion 
at the station, and she was nervously afraid that she 
should not get out at the right station, but be carried on 
she knew not where. 

Nellie expected to find Robin when they arrived, but 
no Robin was to be seen—he was miles away. 

How dirty everything looked! and no wonder! It was 
a large riverside town, with tall ever-smoking chimneys 
pointing upwards. 

‘We like smoke,’ observed a man in the railway- 
carriage as they neared the station; ‘we like smoke. 
Smoke means work, and work means bread for us and 
our children.’ 

Aunt Lizz looked vacantly at the brass knocker as she 
stood at the front-door. She heard distinctly the sound 
of footsteps inside going to and fro. Presently some- 
body walked down the passage towards the door; the 
latch was raised, and the door opened a little way—the 
chain was up—but just wide enough for her to distin- 
guish a pale, miserable-looking woman. She held her 
apron to her mouth, as if afraid to breathe the outer 
fresher air, instead of the hot, musty-smelling fumes 
which greeted her visitors through the partially-opened 
door, 
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They almost took away the small stock of breath that 
Aunt Lizz could boast of. 

‘Clary! that’s never you?’ she exclaimed, gasping for 
breath. 

‘Yes, ’tis. Is’pose you’re Lizz Finch, my eldest sister. 
Anybody without half a moment’s guessing could see 
that. Yow ain’t a morsel changed—as upright and prim 
as ever. You was always old-looking when you were a 
child. Whatever has brought ye here?’ Without wait- 
ing for a reply or opening the door wider, she went on: 
‘Didn’t Robin tell you it was Nellie I wanted? Those 
young soldiers, with their caps all stuck on one side, are 
such scatter-brained fellows there’s no gettin’ ‘em to 
mind anything you say. Nothin’ won’t stick in their 
memory. "I'was Nellie I wanted; and now she’s come 
she don’t look as if she could put her hand to any sort 
of hard work, nor earn her salt. Well, to be sure, you 
have reared a poor dwindling creature with no more 
spirit than a tame white rabbit in a hutch.’ 

‘Robin told me you were ill, Clary.’ 

‘Til? I should think I was. He wasn’t far wrong 
there.’ 

‘I didn’t like to send Nellie by herself.’ 

‘She'll have to get about here by herself, I can tell ye. 
If I’m to be at her heels all day long, I’d sooner do the 
work with my own hands.’ 

‘I thought, Clary, I should like to see you once 
more. I was a mother to you when you was young, 
and now you're sick and ill I could nurse and help 


you. 
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Aunt Lizz spoke piteously; her eyes were brimming 
over with tears. 

‘Oh yes, I dare say you was a mother to me; but if 
you wanted to see me so bad, Lizz Finch, you might have 
come before, and not have waited till ’twas most time 
for ’em to measure me for my narrow black box. Don’t 
stand gaping at me as if you didn’t know me. I haven’t 
much of a place to ask ye to sit down in. We've lodgers 
—leastways, J have; he’s gone and left me.’ She added 
in a whisper, ‘I don’t want them in there to know it.’ 

She threw her thumb over her left shoulder to indicat: 
the people in the front parlour. 


CHAPTER V. 
KEEP THE RUDDER TRUE. 


Mrs. Hort led the way along a narrow dark passage, 
walking feebly, every now and then stretching out her 
hands, and putting them on the walls for support, evi- 
dently a habit of hers, for there was quite a greasy mark 
left by her fingers on the paper. She led the way down 
this passage into a small back kitchen. One low window, 
letting in very little light, looked against a dead, dingy 
red-brick wall, the wall of the next-door lean-to. There 
was no appearance of want or destitution about the 
place, only of dirt and untidiness and general wretched- 
ness. 

Although the evening was warm, there was a fire in 
the grate, and plenty of things on the dresser—plates and 
jugs and so on—with saucepans and other pans and 
kettles underneath. There were tables and chairs, and 
a carpet spread over the room, and yet there was no air 
of comfort or cleanliness. 

The husband’s old coat and hat still hung on a peg; 
he had gone off in his best suit. A pair of gaping old 
leather laced boots stood on the floor where he had left 
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them. She had not taken the trouble to remove them 
or put away the coat. 

It struck Aunt Lizz, as she cast her eyes round the 
room, that perhaps, after all, her sister Clara was to 
blame. If she had made the home more comfortable, her 
husband might never have left her. Of course she did 
not say so; she felt it was most likely the truth of the 
case. 

‘Ah,’ she said to herself, ‘if Clary had only tried to 
brighten her home, and had been more cheerful, and 
curbed her own temper, she wouldn't have driven him 
away. He would never have gone so far to the bad but 
for her.’ 

The only thing Aunt Lizz could touch was a cup of 
tea and a slice of bread and butter. The tea was poor 
stuff, the water sinoky, and had not boiled ; the bread dry 
—how could it be otherwise, when it was always on the 
table, and never put away? The butter was sticking 
about the sides of a big yellow basin, and half wasted. 
Aunt Lizz said nothing, but she felt how surely she was 
wanted, if only her sister would be content to want her. 
Clary had lived so long amidst untidiness and discomfort, 
she paid no heed to it, or if she did, it did not concern 
her. 

That night Nellie cried herself to sleep. Until now 
she had never known what it was to feel miserable. A 
quiet, simple, childlike happiness had been hers all her 
short life through. Now she must awake from that peace- 
ful dream of careless security and face the bitterness of a 
first trial, and endure the pang of disappointed hope. 
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It was true she had found her mother, but, oh, what a 
mother! Her bright hopes were dashed to the ground, 
her fresh young love was crushed and repelled. 

It was a sharp and cruel awakening—a drop of poison 
poured into her heart, killing her every joy. 

The next morning Mrs. Holt felt so weak and fit-for- 
nothing, Aunt Lizz proposed that she and Nellie should 
help her by cleaning up a, bit. 

‘Oh, well, yes,’ said Mrs, Holt, ‘you can, if you’ve a 
mind to do it. Not that J can see there’s much to be 
done, or anything amiss in the place; but, then, to be 
sure, I’ve no parlour, and you have. I expect you don’t 
like sittin’ down in a back kitchen. ’Tis all yer own 
fault comin’; I never asked ye to. "Iwas Nellie, my own 
child, I wanted. I told Robin to say so, and that I 
wondered you hadn’t let me have her longago. As I say, 
he’ve got a heart, I believe—it’s certain he’ve got no head.’ 

‘Oh, Clary, don’t be too hard on me, I never thought 
’twould come to this. WNellie’s been with me for fourteen 
years and more. When I took her, you and her father 
both said you’d never take her from me. And now I’m 
growin’ old, and wants somebody to love; but of course 
Nellie shall stay behind with you, and I’ll go back as 
soon as ever you like. It'll be hard for me to leave her, 
I ‘low, but I won’t grumble. I know that in time I shall 
be helped to bear my lonely lot, and I’ll try to be content 
whatever happens, for it always do seem to me that what 
God Almighty chooses for me must be better than what 
I choose. 'Tisn’t for us to be pickin’ and choosin’, only 
acceptin’.’ 
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‘Oh well, Lizz, as to acceptin’ it’s all very fine; but 
when we've got the trials I don’t see there’s anything 
else to do; but as to there bein’ nothin’ better, I can’t 
bring myself to say that. Religion always seems to me 
a very melancholy course of life.’ 

‘You've never made trial of it, Clary, cr you wouldn't 
say that. It’s my experience it’s the most pleasant and 
comfortable way of livin’ anyone can take to, It seems 
to me as much a duty to try to live cheerfully as it is 
to try and keep God’s other commandments, for He tells 
us to “‘ rejoice alway.” ’ 

‘Oh, I dare say it’s all very well for you as have time 
to live up to it all; but, there, p’raps I am out of tune 
for your very strict religious ideas—I can’t somehow 
relish ’em.’ 

‘I spose it do sound strange to you, Clary; but when 
we have, and when we haven’t anything else to rejoice 
in, we can always rejoice in the Lord. We are told 
that, Clary, and to pray without ceasing; it’s all joined 
pretty close together.’ 

‘Oh law, Lizz! I can’t be bound to be always on my 
knees. Me, with all I have to do, how can anybody 
expect I should ?’ 

‘I’m sure, Clary, I don’t expect you should be always 
on yer knees. But if we don’t ask God for His grace 
and mercy, however do you expect we should get it?’ 

‘I’m sure I ain’t clever enough to say. I only wish 
I could feel cheerful and contented. All my days seem 
to be taken up with things happening just conérairy.’ 

‘No doubt, Clary, that’s tryin’, I know it must be; 
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but if you could only bring your mind to see and believe 
that nothing falls out but by God’s care and providence, 
and according to His will and pleasure, you’d be a deal 
happier and more contented, I’m sure you would.’ 

‘Oh yes, I dare say, Lizz. That's all very well when 
things pull straight, and there’s a fair wind a-blowin’. 
You're very flush with your experiences, but I don’t sup- 
pose you could match mine. I'll be bound you’ve never 
known what ’tis to be harried day after day with one 
thing and t’other, till yer life isn’t worth a button, and 
no one to lend ye a helpin’ hand; but, there, as I often 
say to myself, if you’re doin’ things you don’t like, you 
can’t be doin’ nothin’ else anyhow, nor, as I say, be 
bound to be always on my knees. It seems to me they 
must be comfortable kind of folks who have plenty of 
leisure to think of nothin’ but goin’ to heaven. There, 
if I could only sit for ten minutes with my hands folded 
on my lap, and nothin’ to do, I should call that heaven.’ 

‘Sittin’ and thinkin’ of heaven, Clary, isn’t all we’ve 
got to do. We must be walkin’, not sittin’ down and 
thinkin’ Christians, for Jesus came down here to make 
a way for us to go up there, and to teach us how to get 
there. "Iwas His sufferings made the way, and His 
Word shows us how to walk in the way to heaven. 
’Tis only Jesus that can save us. If we get to heaven, 
it must be through the blood of Christ.’ 

‘I was never a good one for doctrines, Lizz. I could 
easily remember all about Moses in the wilderness and 
the Red Sea and such-like, but when teacher came to 
doctrines I gave in.’ 
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‘P’raps you wasn’t, Clary. Moses did very well for 
leadin’ through the wilderness, but he wasn’t allowed 
to take ’em into Canaan; ’tis only Jesus can carry us 
into the Promised Land. Poor father often told us that, 
most every Sunday night after he’d read his portion in 
the Bible before we went to bed. He used to say—and 
he knew what he meant, having been a pilot for so 
many years; I think he got the words out of an old 
book—says he, ‘‘ Whether I sink or am saved, in fine 
weather or in foul, I'll keep my rudder true.”’ 

‘He was a real good father to we, Lizz. It’s too late 
now, but if I’d listened to him, I should never have 
married my Tom. Father threatened to forbid the banns; 
I wish he had.’ 

The thought of her father brought back to Clary’s 
mind and memory bright glimpses of her happy child- 
hood; how her father used to take them to church 
every Sunday. Everything was as fresh in her memory 
as if she had left home yesterday. Nothing seemed 
changed: the cottage was the same; Aunt Lizz had 
not altered a thing. The goose-green opposite, how she 
loved it! Yes, loved it still! It was there she played 
with her blithe-hearted companions. The quaint old 
garden just the same then as now, overlooking the cool 
green meadow, where they made hay, and where a hay- 
rick stood year after year. The hay smelt so sweet when 
the dew was falling. Her seared heart clung to it even 
yet; all this, and more, rushed into her mind, just as 
everything passes before the eyes of the drowning man, 
and her heart, as she thought of it all, grew softer. 
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‘If Lizz only knew,’ she said to herself, ‘what I’m 
thinkin’ of, perhaps she’d believe there’s some good left 
in me still, that I ain’t bad all round.’ 

Aunt Lizz did not know, and her sister never told her, 
and so the matter died away. 

And then Aunt Lizz and Nellie fell to sweeping up 
and tidying, and Mrs. Holt went to the door to take in 
her loaf, and to see if the lodgers in the parlour wanted 
any bread. She did not come back to the kitchen; she 
went upstairs and cried as she had never been able to 
cry for years. 

‘Poor old Lizz is right,’ she said, ‘ but I’m too 
stubborn to tell her so; besides, when you’re weak and 
ill and downhearted, you don’t seem able to think of 
dyin’ and such-like. No, when you’ve got health and 
strength and spirits, that’s the time, but I’ve let that 
opportunity go by.’ 

‘Why, Aunt Lizz,’ said Nellie, as she was dusting 
the wicker armchair, ‘ this chair’s just like those Deb’s 
father sells, and mother’s got a basket just like yours. 
Supposin’ she bought ’em out of the same caravan ?” 

‘How can you be so foolish, Nellie!’ said Aunt Lizz, 
half smothered in dust. ‘Just as if baskets and wicker 
chairs weren’t always as like as two peas.’ 

When Mrs. Holt came back into the kitchen there 
was a less irritable expression in her face; there was 
almost a look of her former self about her. She threw 
herself down on the wicker chair and felt it was more 
comfortable to have a clean room, with things put back 
tidily in their own places. 
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She couldn’t bring herself to say so, but Aunt Lizz 
thought she looked happier, although she fancied she 
saw traces of recent tears in her eyes. Her sisterly un- 
selfishness needed no thanks. No, she was content to 
feel that she had already been of some service to Clary 
—that she was, in fact, wanted by her. The pleasure of 
being any comfort to her in her present dreary life of 
suffering was reward enough for Aunt Lizz. Presently, 
with an effort, Mrs. Holt said: 

‘Lizz, I’ve been thinking of the old home; I should 
like to see it once more. I can’t, I haven’t strength 
now. WhenI had, Tom would never let mego. I guess 
he was afeard what folks would say of him; and well 
he might be, for he always had a bad name: he couldn't 
face my friends, and yet he wouldn’t let me go by my- 
self. I never told you or anybody this.’ 

‘Come home with me, Clary; you could do it easy, 
and I’d nurse ye.’ 

‘No, Lizz, I can’t do it now; it’s too late. I guess 
there’s but one more journey I shall ever take, and 


that’ll be up to the cemetery,’ 


LIAPTER VI. 
A BROKEN THREAD, 


As days passed by, Mrs. Holt really seemed to be regain- 
ing some of her lost strength instead of getting worse, 
and the doctor said he thought she would pull through 
her illness and be much the same as usual, so Aunt Lizz 
decided it was quite time she should be starting off home 
—she, not she and Nellie. No; she had brought her 
mind to see and her heart to feel that it was clearly her 
duty, and only right, to leave Nellie behind to help her 
mother. 

It was another pull at her tired and tried heart, but it 
must be done and borne, borne as bravely as she could. 

So one day—she had been there about a fortnight— 
she began to talk about going away. Her knitting 
dropped on her lap; it was a pair of stockings for her 
sister. Aunt Lizz was always knitting stockings for 
somebody. Usually she talked and knitted ; to-day she 
couldn't. She had not a thought to spare. She needed 
all her energies to enable her to wrestle with any hostile 
feelings that might crop up in her heart, and try to turn 
her from her fixed determination. 
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‘Clary,’ she said, ‘you seem to be getting round 
nicely. Slow, p’raps, but sure 

‘TI can’t see that I am, Lizz, nor feel it, neither. Those 
as feels their own weakness are the best judges. I know 
the doctor said so; but, don’t ye see, I’m on a club, and 
I expects he’s most tired of attending me. I ain’t fit for 
nothin’ but sittin’ quiet in this here wicker chair, and 
that I can’t do. "Tisn’t often I buys anything for my 
own comfort, but this I did buy; for as to sittin’ any 
longer bolt upright in them hard Windsor chairs, I 
couldn’t. I got it a bargain; ‘twas an old shopkeeper.’ 

Nellie wondered if her mother had bought it out of 
the caravan. She did not think it sounded as if she had 
by calling the chair ‘an old shopkeeper.’ She did not 
dare ask. 

‘I’m sure, Clary,’ said Aunt Lizz, ‘nobody could 
blame ye for doin’ it when you was feelin’ so weak 
and ill.’ 

‘T wish I’d never seen the chair, I do. I know well 
enough there’s nobody to blame me but Tom, and I 
shouldn’t care what he said.’ 

‘Oh, Clary!’ 

‘Well, I shouldn’t. Do what you will, there’s no 
pleasin’ him, nor doin’ anything right in his eyes.’ 

‘Did ye ever really try to do it, Clary? There, ’tisn’t 
for me to speak. You’ll tell me old maids—poor lone 
things—don’t know what stuff men are made of, nor how 
to manage ’em,’ 

‘Of course they don’t, Lizz. Not but what to my 
mind they’re a deal the best off.’ 
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Aunt Lizz heaved a deep sigh. Clary’s words had 
cast a shadow over her face. Long years ago, when she 
was in her prime, she might have married, but she would 
not leave her father to live out his widowed old age in 
loneliness. Perhaps that was why he bequeathed to her 
the cottage. When he died her little romance was only 
a cherished memory. She never forgot to place a bunch 
of the earliest primroses on the grave of her buried love. 
To her mind the flowers seemed like the blessing of 
spring resting on it. They just kept up a gentle tie 
between herself and the man who had been so true and 
faithful. The shadow soon passed away. She said: 

‘Clary, I’m thinking I'd best go back home now, 
unless I can help you.’ 

‘Oh, very well. Nobody can help me—only God 
A’mighty. ’Tisn’t to be wondered at if He don’t help 
me, nor take any heed of my trials, when all my life 
through I’ve taken so little heed of Him.’ 

‘Go to Him, Clary, and take your burden of trouble 
with ye, and cast all your care on Him, for He does care 
for you. He never fails them that put their trust in 
Him. You'd feel ever so much lighter and happier.’ 

‘You was thinkin’ of goin’, Lizz, was ye? Well, you 
can, if you have a mind to. You won't take Nellie ?’ 

‘No, Clary; not if you want her. But she’ll always 
find a home with me if she wants one.’ 

Poor Nellie! It made her flesh creep to hear she was 
to be left behind. She cast a pitiful look at Aunt Lizz 
—an imploring look that spoke more eloquently than 
words. Aunt Lizz did not see it; her eyes were dim 
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with tears, and were gazing blankly down on the half- 
knitted stocking in her lap. 

Nothing more was said ; Aunt Lizz took up her needles 
and went on knitting. Nellie stared out of the window 
at the dingy red-brick wall as fixedly as if there was 
something worth staring at. Mrs, Holt was _ hard- 
hearted, only it did not strike her she was. She saw 
no reason why she should make any excuses for taking 
Nellie away from her aunt. She had been very good to 
the girl, no doubt, but that was no reason why she 
shouldn’t keep her own child if she wanted her, which 
she certainly did now the rest of her family were all 
away and out in the world, If she had only said she 
was sorry, or something of that kind; but she did not. 
There was no sympathy in her heart to prompt her to 
say it, and so it was taken for granted that Aunt Lizz 
was to go back home alone. How much that meant, 
and how bitter the pang, nobody but Aunt Lizz herself 
could tell or ever know. 

When her mother went out of the kitchen Nellie ne 
about her aunt’s neck and sobbed, entreating her not to 
leave her behind. But it was of no avail; the thing had 
to be done, and the trial borne. 

It was a dreary journey home for Aunt Lizz. It 
seemed so long she fancied she must have missed her 
station; but she hadn’t. When the heart is sad, time 
drags along very wearily. 

Then there was the walk from the station to her own 
cottage. She dreaded that. She felt as if she could not 
bear to meet anybody. Her legs seemed as if they had 
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lost the power of walking. Melbury, where the train 
put her down, was a little country town, whither the 
people from the villages round about went to make 
the bulk of their necessary purchases. All the small 
shops were stocked by the larger shops at Melbury 
on market days. It was market-day; the evening 
Aunt Lizz arrived flocks of sheep were being driven 
along the narrow streets, and droves of cows and cattle 
and pigs. She did not heed them; her only thought 
was, when she found herself on the road, outside the 
railway-yard, how she was to get home. Happily, just 
at this moment the carrier's cart overtook her, and drew 
up to take a parcel the porter had to give him. 

‘Why, Miss Lizz,’ he said, ‘however did ye come out 
here? It’s a good step from your place, and I'll be 
bound you don’t look as if you was up to walking very far, 
specially wi’ that ’ere big bundle under yer arm. You'd 
best jump up, and come along wi’ me. I ain’t got nobody 
inside, nor a heavy load, neither. Folks don’t seem to 
want much marketing to-day. Trade’s a bit dull here 
and everywhere else, I guess.’ 

She was only too glad to accept the man’s offer and 
climb up into the shabby, lumbering vehicle. The cart 
was covered; that just suited her purpose, as nobody 
would notice her. 

‘ How be ye, Miss Lizz ?’ he asked, as he took his seat 
beside her and gathered up the reins. 

‘Thank ye, about the same as usual, Mr. Beaby.’ 

She didn’t want to tell him where she had been or 
come from. 
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‘Glad of that, only you don’t seem so brisk and smart 
as I’ve most times seen ye.’ 

And then he slapped the reins on the horse’s back, 
and they jogged on. It was a heavy hard-worked 
animal, pulled out of all shape by years of toil on the 
dusty roads. No slapping of the reins on his back, 
however sharp, would make him alter his own easy 
pace; but the man had nothing else to do, and Aunt 
Lizz had nothing else to say, so they rode on in a peace- 
ful way, he flapping the reins every now and then on 
the horse’s back, and she looking out on the hedges as 
they passed slowly by. There were no wild-flowers, 
only dusty ‘yellow boys.’ The blackberry brambles, 
climbing over everything, reminded her sorely of Nellie. 
There would be no blackberrying for her, poor girl! this 
season; they were ripening fast. Nellie dearly loved 
to go out and pick them for jam and the Sunday 
pudding. 

At last the horse turned cautiously round the corner 
of Jacob’s Gutter Lane, and brought them in sight of 
the village green and Aunt Lizz’s cottage. In a few 
more minutes the horse stopped willingly before it. 

The green shutters were all closed; nobody knew she 
was coming. The next-door widow woman had care- 
fully shut the fowls into their roosting-place and had 
gone home, and was sitting in a back-room, so she did 
not even see the carrier’s cart draw up. Aunt Lizz 
crept up the path and round the house to the back- 
door. She took the key from its hiding-place and went 
in. How dreary it all looked and felt! Not a sound 
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to break the silence save the chirping of a cricket on 
the hearth ; it had had it all its own way since she left. 
There is something in returning to an empty home with 
no friendly voice to greet you that always strikes the 
heart with an icy chill. She left the front shutters 
closed, for she did not wish anyone to know she had 
come back ; it was not likely that the few people who 
passed by would notice the pale-gray smoke that curled 
slowly and scantily out of the low chimney at the 
back. 

She could not help feeling very nervous all alone 
in her cottage. Every sound made her start — even 
the crackling of the faggot as it spat and sputtered 
beneath the kettle, which obstinately refused to boil. 
‘Watched pots never boil,’ they say, so she left it on 
the fire and went upstairs to take off her bonnet and 
shawl. The boards creaked at every step she took. She 
had never noticed the creaking before that evening; she 
began to fancy somebody must be walking behind her. 
She looked round; there was nothing to be seen but her 
own shadow on the wall, cast by the candle she carried 
in her hand. 

The first door on the landing was open; it was Nellie’s 
small bedroom. She looked in, it seemed so natural to 
do it; she almost persuaded herself Nellie must be there 
still. Everything remained exactly as Nellie had left it, 
her little belongings scattered about the room, for she 
had never dreamed of not coming back again. 

It was a chilling sight, almost as cruel and trying, 
Aunt Lizz thought, as looking on her grave, for to her 
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Nellie was as good as dead. She had not the slightest 
hope of having her to live with her again. 

‘It’s very foolish of me to take it so to heart,’ she 
muttered half aloud; ‘but I can’t help it, I feel that 
nervous. I s’pose I’ve got out of the way of biding by 
myself, or may be it’s because I’m tired with the 
journey.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
DEB'S ERRAND. 


Aunt Lizz was up early the next morning. The sun, 
shining brightly into the front windows, made her feel 
more cheerful, more able to go about her accustomed 
work ; only her heart was still heavy, and the unbroken 
silence oppressive. She swept up the withered leaves 
that had fallen in her absence; even the sound of the 
broom was welcome. Then she went out into the 
garden to open the door of the fowl-house; she fancied 
the cocks and hens remembered her. 

It all seemed to her very much like walking about 
in a, dream—everything the same, yet so changed to her, 
The garden, with all the sunshine flooding it, appeared 
in her eyes to wear November gray, so she turned and 
went indoors. Presently there was a knock at the back- 
door; it was Widow Pearce, her cheery round face lit up 
with pleasure. 

‘Well, I never!’ she exclaimed. ‘ Who'd ever have 
thought of seein’ you back so soon? There! I was 
startled! JI never noticed the shutters was open. ‘Tis 
as this: I was thinking I was a morsel late; somehow, 
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I overslept myself. When I went round te the fowl- 
house, and found all the birds gone, I was took all of a 
heap-like. Says I to myself, ‘‘ Here’s a pretty kettle of 
fish! They be all stolen, they must be, there’s not one 
left. And Miss Lizz away! What will she say?’ I 
was all of a tremble, just as if I’d got the Vitus’s dance, 
and I was forced to put both my hands to my side tc 
sort of stop my heart: it don’t beat regular yet.’ 

‘I ought to have told you, Mrs. Pearce, but I thought 
you'd be sure to see the windows were all open.’ 

‘It was foolish of me; I did ought to have seen it, 
but I didn’t. Well, I was just wondering who I could 
go and tell of the robbery, when I heard the cock 
@-crowin’, just as if he wanted to tell me he wasn’t 
gone, and saw the hens running helter-skelter in and 
out of the currant and gooseberry bushes. Poor hearts 
of ’em! I s’pose they thought I was come to feed ’em; 
but how they got out I couldn’t think, for I was certain 
I’d locked ’em in all right, for I remembered how hard 
the key went round. Then I goes to the back to see 
what had become of the keys, and there they all were, 
just as I left ’em last night. This kind of puzzled me 
worse and worse. “Iwas then I looked up and saw all 
the shutters opened, and fastened back in their right 
places.’ 

‘’Twas all my fault, Mrs. Pearce; I ought to——’ 

‘Oh, never mind the ‘oughts,’ Miss Lizz, ’Tisn’t 
the fright I had I’m thinking of; ’tis the idea of your 
comin’ home to a cold empty house with no fire, not 
even the kettle a-boilin’! Law! if you'd only written 
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and told me you was comin’—I could have got the man 
at the shop to read your letter—I’d have made ye a nice 
hot cup of tea—the like of that sort of cheers your 
stomic when you comes off a journey—and brought you 
in a loaf of my own making—I baked yesterday—and 
have boiled ye one of your own eggs—a egg’s nice and 
nourishing. To be sure, how them hens have laid! 
There, I’ve been thinking all along, when I’ve found the 
eggs every day, I was just like that poor widow we 
reads of in the Old Testament, whose barrel of meal and 
cruse of oil never wasted. Not that I’ve done anything 
to deserve them eggs, and, of course, no prophet Elijah 
came along my way and wanted something to eat. 
You'll find some eggs in a basin in your cupboard if you 
looks for ’em, Miss Lizz.’ 

‘T shan’t want ’em, Mrs. Pearce; you take em home 
with ys. I’m sure I can’t thank ye enough for looking 
after the place, and keeping everything s0 nice.’ 

‘Oh, don’t say nothin’ about that, Miss Lizz. I don’t 
want no thanks; ‘tis only doin’ as you'd be done by. 
There, now, I’d almost forgotten to tell ye that a gal 
came to see you one day. Deb Dredge she called her- 
self. She was took back when she saw all the shutters 
shut. I happened just to be comin’ out of the wicket 
—I’d been in to look round—and says she, ‘‘I hope she 
ain’t dead and buried,” and says I, ‘‘ No, she ain’t; she’s 
only gone away for a bit.” I didn’t like to say a word 
more, for I believe she belongs to them gipsy folks that 
go about in a caravan sellin’ baskets. Just as she 
turned on her heel to go she looked round, and said, 
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“Tell Miss Lizz I wanted to see her partic’lar,” but she: 
wouldn’t leave any message. I thought that was im- 
pudence for a young chit like her: not but what she was 
very civil, and to be sure she 7s good-looking. She looks 
a deal too respectable to go about selling baskets. I 
didn’t see the caravan anywhere about. I dare say ‘twas 
somewhere handy. She did stare when I mentioned 
you was gone to Sittingbourne. I s’pose she wondered 
whatever had taken ye so far from home. Wherever’s 
Nellie ?’ 

‘Qh, she’s staying behind for a, bit.’ 

Aunt Lizz looked down as she spoke. She could not 
bring herself to tell her that most likely she would not 
return at all. 

‘Law! how you will miss her! We do miss living 
creatures in one’s home. I’m sure when I lost my black 
cat—’twas just about the same time my husband was took 
—I did feel in such a state of complexity I didn’t know 
which way to turn. There, if you wants anyone to help 
ye, or bide wi’ ye night or day, you may always depend 
on me. Dear, dear, how the time do go, and it’s my 
cleanin’-up day! I really don’t like taking these eggs, 
Miss Lizz; now you’ve come home you'll want ’em 
yourself.’ 

‘Oh no, I shan’t; you're more than welcome to them. 
The hens will lay plenty more by the time I’m ready 
for ’om.’ 

After Mrs. Pearce left, Aunt Lizz did not go on with 
her cleaning: she sat down and thought over Deb’s visit. 
She could not make out what the girl could want with 
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her ; perhaps it was another basket she had to sell cheap. 
Only she did not see how that could be, for it did not 
appear that she had brought one with her, and the 
caravan was not anywhere in sight; besides, she had 
told her the two baskets she bought would last her as 
long as she lived. 

At all events, Deb’s visit was a mercy, for it took her 
mind off Nellie. 

One thing, too, was certain: if it was really anything 
very particular, Deb would be sure to come again. Aunt 
Lizz had told her if ever she wanted a friend she was to 
come to her; perhaps she was in trouble, poor girl! If 
she was, what could she do for her? how could she help 
her ? 

Her heart fell, and her hands slackened before the 
littleness of her power. And yet ‘there is no man, no 
woman, so small that they cannot make their life great 
by high endeavour. No sick or crippled child on its bed 
that cannot fill a niche of service in the world.’ 

We all have our niches; be sure Aunt Lizz had hers, 
though she might not have realized it. 

She fought bravely with her loneliness as the weary 
weeks wore away. She tried hard to feel the same as 
she used to do, and set about her work as usual The 
pleasantness had died out of everything, and yet the 
many comforts and blessings she never could deserve 
were left to her. As she sat by the window quietly 
knitting a stocking, she often tried to reason with herself 
and say: 

‘Aunt Lizz, it’s no use for you to tell others to accept 
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their trials unless you accept your own. It’s no use 
to preach patience under ’em if you can’t practise it 
yourself,’ 

And so she fought on bravely, trying to forget herself 
in doing her utmost to help those who were not blessed 
with the many mercies and comforts which she enjoyed. 

She had almost forgotten about Deb having called 
whilst she was away. She did not attach much im- 
portance to the visit. Girls are so apt to exaggerate, 
and say any trifle is something very particular. Perhaps 
Mrs. Pearce had made the most of the message. 

The gipsy girl’s visit to Aunt Lizz had evidently a 
good deal excited her curiosity. Somehow it didn’t strike 
her as an everyday occurrence. She had a decided fancy 
for looking inside things, outward appearances were 80 
deceiving. 

One afternoon Aunt Lizz was sitting as usual knitting 
in her front parlour. She was close to the window, but 
half hidden by pots of geraniums; the sunshine came 
streaming in through the poor straggling plants. She 
loved plenty of light: it helped her ageing eyes; besides, 
she was able to watch her cocks and hens out on the 
green, a great amusement to her, and she could see if 
anybody came in at the garden-gate. Now she was so 
intent on finishing the heel of the stocking, which would 
not come right, that she did not hear the elick of the 
wicket, or notice that somebody had come up to th 
door. She fancied she heard a gentle knock. 

‘I dare say it’s only a tramp,’ she said to herself. 
‘They've got a way of creeping about because nobody 
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should know where they are. They’re knocking again; 
I'd best go and see who it is. I don’t care to have 
tramps spying about my premises. They’re up to most 
everything; they’ll take the shape of your locks and key- 
holes, and rob your nests and the like. I'll only open 
the door wide enough to see who it is, and say, ‘‘ There’s 
nothin’ wanted.” Civility don’t do no harm.’ 

When she reached the door there were no tramps nor 
beggars, only Deb. 

‘Liaw, my dear! who’d ever have guessed ’twas you? 
I made sure ’twas a tramp; we're quite pestered with 
‘em. I only wonder I came to the door at all. I most 
times lets ‘em stay till they are tired of knocking and 
waiting, and then they goes away. Mrs. Pearce told me 
you called when I was from home. I don’t want another 
basket; the two I bought of you are so strong and well 
made they'll never wear out—leastways, they won’t as 
long as I’ve any use for ’em in this here world.’ 

‘You won’t want baskets in the next world, that’s 
pretty certain, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Law, no, my dear! of course I shan’t; there’s no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the 
grave, a blessed thing to think of for us poor labouring 
folks with brows always sweatin’ with every day’s toil.’ 

Then came a pause. Aunt Lizz was standing outside 
on the steps; she had with her usual caution almost 
closed the door behind her—she didn’t like people to be 
looking into her house. She leant forward and looked 
up and down the road, as if to intimate she had nothing 
more to say. In reality she wanted to see if the caravan 
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was anywhere near, but she couldn’t catch a glimpse 
of it. 

‘’Tisn’t baskets I have come about to-day, nor any- 
thing of that sort,’ said Deb. ‘ Mother’s very bad. You 
said if ever I needed a friend I was to come to you.’ 

‘To be sure I did, my dear, I remember now; and I 
meant what I said. Come indoors and tell me all 
about her.’ 

Mrs. Pearce saw Deb pass by, and watched her go 
into Aunt Lizz’s garden. She was aching to find out 
what she had come for; she caught up a duster, opened 
the door, and peeped out. 

It was not dusting time: what did that signify? Folks 
would think she was having a regular turn-out and 
cleaning up, only she was dressed in her best black gown, 
and black crape weeds on her head. She quite forgot all 
about that, so she just peeped out of her door, and every 
now and again shook her duster. She did not want 
anybody to think she was out there on purpose to watch 
Aunt Lizz and Deb Dredge. She could not see much 
because of a provoking row of elderberry bushes which 
separated the two gardens. She could just see the knot 
of sandy hair on the top of Aunt Lizz’s head, and the 
crown of Deb’s straw hat, that was all. She heard a 
murmur of voices, but they were too far off to catch a 
word of what they were saying. She went on, however, 
watching and shaking her duster until, to her great sur- 
prise, Aunt Lizz and Deb disappeared indoors. 

‘Well, I never!’ she said to herself; ‘I couldn’t ‘ave 
believed Miss Lizz would ’ave done such a thing as 
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that. The gal’s next door to a gipsy, if she ain’t one 
herself.’ 

With another shake of the duster, she, too, disappeared 
indoors, and tried to find some excuse for just dropping 
in to see Aunt Lizz, but she could not think of anything. 

When Aunt Lizz and Deb went indoors, it was nearly 
four o’clock—just tea-time. 

‘Take a seat, my dear, and I’ll sit down, too. I ain’t 
a good hand at standing and talking, and never was. 
That’s right! And now tell me about your mother.’ 

‘Oh, she’s ever so bad,’ said Deb. ‘I don’t know 
what to do with her. She’s in a cottage on the moor. 
Father hired it for her, cause she was too weak to go 
along with him in the caravan.’ 

‘And you two are out there by yourselves ?’ 

‘Oh yes! We don’t mind it. We ain’t a morsel 
afraid anybody ‘ll do us any harm. Dark nights it’s 
just a bit lonely, ’cause mother very often don’t sleep, or 
else she sort of groans when she’s dozing off. Moonlight 
nights, if I’m sitting up and watchin’ mother, I can look 
out of window. Everything is so beautiful—most like 
silver, and still as if the lonely heath was allasleep. The 
sky seems so silent, too, although the stars are all twink- 
ling and shining. I fancy I can see for miles and miles 
away, further than I can by sunlight.’ 

‘Where's your father, my dear ?’ 

‘Oh, he’s gone a long way off. He hated leavin’ us. 
He was obliged to go, cause if he didn’t sell his wares 
gnd earn money for us, we should all of us starve. 
Mother was took so extra bad with the spasms this 
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morning, I thought I must come and ask if you thought 
you could do anything for her.’ 

‘Poor soul! ‘Tis tryin’ for her. How long has she 
been ill?” 

‘ Most ever since you bought those baskets. She was 
obliged to go into lodgings at Sittingbourne. She got 
better after that, and came down here with father and 
me and Nat, in the caravan.’ 

Aunt Lizz remembered her sister’s wicker chair. It 
really wasn’t unlikely, after all, that Nellie was right, 
and that she had bought it of Deb’s mother. Aunt Lizz 
did not say a word about that to Deb. 

‘What is it, my dear, you fancy I could do for your 
mother ?’ 

‘If you could only go and see her, I think ’twould do 
her good. She never sees nobody but me. She feels so 
lonely like now father and Nat’s away.’ 

‘The cottage is a good step off all across the moor, 
isn’t it, my dear?’ 

‘It don’t seem far to me, 1’m so used to walk miles and 
miles, and I know a short-cut through the copse.’ 

‘Oh, well, that makes a difference. I’m sure I’d do 
anything I can to help your mother. It’s too late to-day. 
I shouldn’t be home before ’twas dark.’ 

‘I’d come over to-morrow morning and show you the 
way. Mother hasn’t got no appetite, and I’m a poor 
hand at cooking.’ 

‘Dear, dear! of course you are. You shall have a nice 
hot cup of tea before you start, and then I'll see about 
putting on some chicken bones to make some broth. I 
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was forced to kill one of the old hens. She was eating 
her head off, and never laid a egg—never. It’s wonder- 
ful what lots of nourishment there’s to be got out of a 
fow], if you stews it, and go on.’ 

‘Mother will be pleased! I’m sure it’s real kind of 
you. When you came about those baskets, I seemed to 
see kindness writ in your face, I did, and I told mother 
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CHAPTER VITY. 
THE COTTAGE ON THE MOOR. 


TRUE to her promise, Deb was at the wicket the next 
morning almost before Aunt Lizz had time to look round. 
She was just packing a basket to take to Deb’s mother. 
The chicken broth was quite a jelly; to keep the basin 
nice and steady she was putting in a few new-laid eggs 
earefully rolled up in bits of newspaper. 

‘I was thinking, my dear,’ she said, as Deb stepped 
into the back kitchen, ‘that most likely your mother 
hadn’t got any eggs in her cupboard, so I’m just stowing 
some away in the corners; she won't take it amiss, I 
dare say. Money buys most things, but it can’t always 
buy fresh eggs, and if there’s anything that sort of goes 
against your stomach and turns it, ‘tis them nasty stale 
eggs you buy down at the shop.’ 

‘Mother will be awfully delighted, I know she will. 
The idea of seeing you has cheered her up already.’ 

It was a bright, crisp September morning; with such 
warm sunshine it was hard to believe that summer was 
gone. Deb looked as if she had borrowed some of the 
brilliancy of the day; her cheeks glowed with colour, and 
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the glow lustred her large eyes and made them one with 
the sunshine. The wreath of briony berries round the 
crown of her hat—she had gathered them coming along— 
was Just in harmony with her face. 

Deb’s short-cut through the copse was rather trying to 
Aunt Lizz; there was no regular path, and the ground was 
so rough and uneven she declared it was every bit as bad 
as the treadmill; it was all up and down, with stumps of 
trees that were ready to trip you up at every step if you 
didn’t keep a pretty sharp look-out. Still, it was decidedly 
a short-cut: ‘Not but what,’ said Aunt Lizz, ‘ they tell 
me the shortest way home is the longest way round, and 
I believe they’re right.’ 

When they got out of the copse Aunt Lizz sat down 
for a few minutes on the bank, which was nice and mossy, 
to rest and take breath. Before them stretched the moor, 
bright with purple heather and bracken. 

‘There’s our cottage! Do you see it, Miss Lizz?’ 
exclaimed Deb, pointing across the moor. 

No; she could not. The sun was in her eyes, and 
made it difficult to see anything. She shaded them with 
her hand, and then, to her mind, it seemed a long way 
off. She discovered a curl of gray smoke coming out of 
a chimney in a low thatched cottage. Reading her 
thoughts, Deb said: 

‘’Tisn’t so far as you’d think. It’s in shadow now; 
when the sun shines full on the roof it looks quite near. 
We shall soon get into the path, and then you won’t feel 
a bit tired. The fresh breeze over the moor almost 
carries ye along without walking.’ 
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True, the breeze was invigorating, and the scent of the 
heather delicious ; still, Aunt Lizz, even with the help of 
her stout-handled umbrella, found it a good step. 

Mrs. Dredge was out at the garden-gate waiting to 
welcome her. She had been watching them from an 
upper window almost from the time they left the copse 
and took to the moor. 

‘All thanks to ye, Miss Lizz, for taking the trouble to 
come so far to see me,’ said Mrs. Dredge. ‘I didn’t like 
to ask it of ye, but my Deb said she was sure you 
wouldn’t mind. Somehow the gal is quite taken up wi’ 
ye. ‘Tisn’t often she'll fancy anybody; but, there, it’s 
no wonder she’ve took to you, for you must be a good- 
hearted woman, and real kind, to walk all this way to 
pee me.’ 

Quite a flush of fresh colour spread over Aunt Lizz’s 
faded cheeks at the thought of anyone caring for her. 
There was a time when it was very different; now she 
fancied she was nothing to nobody, and that she must 
have dropped out of everybody’s mind and memory. It 
simply touched and lighted up her poor lonely heart to 
find Deb cared for her. 

‘Don’t let’s stand out here,’ said Mrs. Dredge; ‘do 
come indoors and rest. I’m sure you look tired enough.’ 
And so they went in. ‘’Tisn’t much of a place we be 
got to ask ye into, Miss Lizz,’ added Mrs. Dredge ; ‘ but 
there, if ’tis poor, it’s clean and tidy. JI must say Deb 
does her best to keep things straight and neat. She 
can’t abear dust and dirt, nor I neither. It’s just an 
eyesore to us both, and a worry. The quiet seems to be 
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doing me good. I’m most weary of a travelling life, 
"Tis all very well when you are healthy and strong, but 
when you're failing and fading———’ 

‘You ain’t fading away, mother,’ interrupted Deb; 
‘you'll get better, I know. You will now yov’e here.’ 

‘Poor Deb! she can’t abear to hear me say so, but it’s 
certain I ain’t nothing like what I used to be. Leading 
a wandering kind of: life sort of takes it out of ye. 
Please God to spare me a little longer I should be thank- 
ful. Whatever Deb would do wi’out me I can’t tell.’ 

‘I’m sure, Mrs. Dredge, if it had been me instead of 
you, I should have been put underground years ago ; but, 
there, we’re made for walking in our own shoes and 
nobody else’s.’ 

‘That's true, Miss Lizz; but I guess the best fitting 
shoes wouldn’t suit us, unless God Almighty helped us 
to walk in ’em. Worse luck, so to speak, I chose my 
own way, and made my own shoes. I would have 
Dredge—’twas my own fault—and a good father and a 
kind husband he’ve been, poor fellow |’ 

‘They do say,’ put in Miss Lizz, ‘ that-they that carves 
for themselves is safe to cut their fingers.’ 

‘Poor mother couldn’t abear my marrying him. She 
was an old-fashioned Dorsetshire woman, and had never 
been away from the village she was born in. She would 
have liked me to take up with one of the village lads ; 
but, there, that wasn’t to be, and Dredge wouldn’t take 
‘* No” for an answer, so I said ‘‘ Yes,” and mother, good 
soul! gave in at last. Poor fellow! he’s got to work terribly 
hard now to keep us all a-goin’. He says he don’t mind 
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it. He tells me to keep a good heart, and make the best 
of a bad job.’ 

‘There’s nothing that you could do that would be 
much better.’ 

‘Well, no, I don’t suppose there is; but when anyone’s 
down and ill, ’tis hard to keep your heart in good tune. 
Deb does all she can to cheer me. Poor gal! her laugh 
is aS bright as a robin’s song. I should have stayed at 
Sittingbourne, but somehow Deb and I couldn’t quite hit 
it off with the woman of the house. Poor creature! she 
had her trials; there’s no denying that, nor no denying 
she must be a trial to everybody. Not that we’d much 
to say to her. There, it’s no good raking up people’s 
faults, and strawing ‘em about. When all is told, she 
was what you'd call a worrit. I was never one to en- 
courage idle gossip.’ 

‘Nor I neither, Mrs. Dredge. Not but what to some 
folks gossip’s the staff of life. Dearie me! I’d almost 
forgot I’ve brought ye the chicken-broth and a few new- 
laid eggs.’ 

Aunt Lizz had been nursing the basket on her lap all 
the time, and clutching tight hold of the handle. 

‘TI take it very kind of ye, Miss Lizz, I’m sure, for I’m 
only a stranger to you. I haven't strength to do much, 
and poor Deb isn’t handy as a cook. She’s clever enough 
about birds and flowers and that sort of thing, but she 
can’t turn her mind to cooking. "Tisn’t her fault, neither, 
for when we were all well and strong we never had 
much more than potatoes and a bit of bacon to boil, and 
that’s all I’ve got to set before ye to-day. I often tell 
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Deb she'll never get a living out of birds and flowers and 
such-like. ’Tisn’t much use my saying so, for they seem, 
somehow, as if they were a part of the gal’s nature. 
They tell me you can’t cage a field-bird when it’s old; it 
would die for want of freedom. I expect my Deb would 
pine away if she was caged like, and mewed up in a hot 
kitchen. She has been, as you may say, reared out of 
doors in the fields.’ 

Aunt Lizz was only too glad to take off her bonnet 
and shawl. It seemed to freshen her up a bit, and make 
her feel more at home. Tired though she was, she ate 
the humble fare set before her with a far keener appetite 
than she ever had at home at her own lonely meals. 
The fine air off the moor, as she expressed it, had done 
her ‘a power of good.’ 

As soon as they had finished and everything was cleared 
away, Mrs. Dredge sent Deb into the garden to see if 
she could pick a few nice ripe apples. 

‘Likely enough you won’t care to eat one,’ said Mrs, 
Dredge ; ‘ it’s just an excuse to get Deb out of the way, 
for I’ve somethin’ on my mind I want to tell ye. I say 
as little as may be to her about all my troubles.’ 

‘That’s best, Mrs. Dredge, ain’t it? Young shoulders 
ain’t broken in to bear burdens like old ones. Ah, there! 
we've all got our troubles, and there’s no denying they’re 
sent for some good : 

‘Yes, Miss Lizz, that’s true.’ 

‘My poor old father used to say, Mrs, Dredge, and I 
believe he’s right, that Jesus never sends troubles; He 
always brings our trials, and comes with ’em Himself, 
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only we won’t believe it, nor look at it in that light. 
We're so took up with the trouble, we’ve no mind to 
look for what’s behind. If we did, we should be safe to 
find Jesus there. We should, but we won’t. We blinds 
our eyes, and won’t see nothing but the trial. All the 
same, Jesus is there; come on purpose to teach us the 
lesson He means us to learn from it. Some folks say 
they can’t believe this; they’re too practical. Well, 
maybe some are; but it’s true, and there’s no romancing 
about it.’ 

‘Dearie, dearie me, Miss Lizz, to my mind it’s just 
beautiful to think of Jesus being so near ye when you're 
in the furnace of affliction, only I never looked at troubles 
in that shape before. I always thought God Almighty 
sent ’ems but I’m afraid Deb will be back before I’ve 
told you what I wanted to. Don’t ye know, I said Deb 
and I wasn’t over comfortable with the woman we lodged 
with at Sittingbourne ?’ 

Aunt Lizz fidgeted in her chair, and her face twitched 
all over at the mention of Sittingbourne. She remem- 
bered her sister’s wicker chair, which Nellie said was 
just like those in the caravan. She said nothing, but 
she wondered very much what would come of it all. 
Mrs. Dredge noticed how ashy pale she turned, and 
offered her some hartshorn and water. Aunt Lizz 
thanked her, but said she didn’t need anything; it was 
only a sudden pain that would soon pass off, so Mrs. 
Dredge went on. 

‘As I was sayin’, Deb and I couldn’t quite agree with 
the woman of the house. Well, p’r’aps under the cir- 
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cumstances, if I’d been her I shouldn’t have acted nor 
behaved any different. I can’t see I was to blame, I 
couldn’t help it; but whilst we were lodging there her 
son, a smart young soldier, happened, unluckily as I 
say, but no doubt ’twas all ordered, to come home on 
leave. I told my Deb not to have anything to say to 
him, and she replied: ‘‘ Mother, you needn’t be afraid 
of me, for I don’t care a brass farthing for soldiers and 
such-like.” Well, they never saw each other till one day, 
as ill luck would have it, he met her coming out of the 
house, and the poor foolish fellow took such a fancy to 
her that at last nothing would do but he must ask her 
to marry him. Of course I wouldn’t listen to it. I told 
him ’twas nothing but foolishness. He’s steady and all 
that, I believe. He would have it she was just the girl 
to make a man of him—a sort of girl he could trust. 
It’s true, she’s all that; still, I wouldn’t let her have 
anything to say to him. His mother was in a dreadful 
way about it. She told me we'd best go, and so we 
did. That’s how it was we came down here, but how——~ 
Hush ! Deb’s coming with the apples.’ 

The apples were ripe and rosy, but Aunt Lizz couldn’t 
be persuaded to touch one. To Deb’s mind there wasn’t 
much sense or truth in any of her excuses. She was 
terribly disappointed. To make up for it, she insisted 
on walking back with Aunt Lizz, and carrying the 
basket of apples with her. She could not understand 
anybody refusing such lovely fruit. It would be a pity; 
still, she could make a pudding with them, if she was 
afraid of eating them uncooked. 
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All the way home Aunt Lizz was very silent, scarcely 
speaking a word. Deb could not make it out; she sup- 
posed she must be tired. She little dreamed of all that 
was filling her thoughts, little dreamed that they were 
both thinking of Robin, the smart young soldier. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A KNOCKING AT THE DOOR. 


In her own mind Aunt Lizz never for a moment doubted 
who the soldier was. He was Robin, ard nobody else, 
and his mother her own sister Clary. It was all so 
strange, and came upon her so unexpectedly, she could 
not at the moment put two and two together. She felt 
quite dazed as she sat alone im her quiet room, and 
tried to think it all over. It was a pity she had let the 
opportunity slip without telling Mrs. Dredge her sus- 
picions about the young man. She was afraid she had 
been deceitful, but she could not help it. Deb came in 
with the apples and stopped everything. Not that it 
sicnified, for probably the affair would never come to 
anything serious. 

‘Tf Deb’s given her heart to the lad,’ she said to her- 
self, ‘there’s no help for it; there’s no luck in stopping 
the stream of true love. The Lord may be meaning to 
make him and Deb happy some day. If it’s His doing 
we can’t hinder it. Ah me! asI say, there’s no use nor 
luck in tryin’ to stop the course of true love.’ 

Poor Aunt Lizz! Her thoughts fell back into the 
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past, to the days of her own first fresh love. Her eyes 
grew dim with tears, shed over that long-ago love—a 
love that would never die, but live in her heart all her 
life—ay, and far beyond her few brief days perhaps. 
Who can say ? 

She sat there thinking along time. At last she took 
off her spectacles and wiped them. She never tried or 
wished to wipe out the memory of those bygone years. 

She made up her mind then and there. She would go 
again very soon to see Mrs. Dredge, and tell her the 
whole truth about Robin and her sister Clary. She felt 
she could not rest easy till she had done it. A more 
serious obstacle, however, than the basket of apples 
upset all her good intentions, and put an end to her 
plans. 

She sprained her ankle. It was on this wise: she was 
hurrying down the paved pathway leading to the village 
green, when her foot slipped and she fell. It was foolish 
to be in such a hurry, but a boy was chasing about one 
of her hens, and she wanted to go and stop him and tell 
him not to worry the bird. 

She could never make out how she picked herself up, 
or how she managed to get down to the wicket to shake 
her fist at him; but she did, and he ran off as fast as 
he could. Then, somehow, she hobbled back to the 
house. 7 

The pain was so acute it was quite clear she could do 
nothing. Her foot must have perfect rest, or she might 
be crippled for life. After some time she managed just to 
limp about the house, and to get as far as the fowl-house, 
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with the help of her poor old father’s stout stick, the 
last he ever used. She was laughed at for cherishing 
such a relic. She did not care for that; she loved relics. 
Besides, she was sure some day it would come in handy, 
and so it had. Stick or no stick, it was plain enough 
she could not walk as far as Mrs. Dredge’s cottage and 
back. 

Weeks passed by, and early winter came, with short, 
dark days. Deb began to think something must have 
gone wrong with Aunt Lizz, so she went over to see her, 
but neither of them spoke of Robin. Her mother was 
still too ill and ailing to go away with the caravan. 

For the first time for many years Aunt Lizz was drift- 
ing alone into mid-winter. She missed Nellie more and 
more every day. She was a very quiet child, it is true, 
but even her gentle voice served to break the dead silence 
everywhere. Now the least noise startled her. She had 
grown more nervous than ever since her fall; living 
alone was not good for her. It could not be helped; she 
did not like to ask for Nellie. After dark, when her 
shutters were up and her one guttering candle alight, 
nobody came near her. The continual chirping of the 
crickets was more than she could bear. She could 
scarcely sit in the kitchen listening to them ; she tried 
to drown their song with the clicking of her knitting- 
needles, but knit as fast as she could the crickets always 
got the best of it. The creatures seemed bent on being 
heard, in spite of every effort made by Aunt Lizz to 
drown their chirping. Nobody ever knew how fearfully 
those crickets worried her, or how terribly they tried her 
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nerves. Sometimes, when she could bear it no longer, 
she would seize the poker with a firm resolve to kill 
ther one and all. But, poor woman! she had a lurking 
superstition in her mind that it was unlucky to kill a 
cricket, so the poker was always put back in its place by 
the side of the oven, and the knitting-needles once more 
taken up. 

One night, wild and wintry, she was sitting by her 
fire, with her hands in her lap, listening to the dismal 
shaking of her window and the creaking of the back- 
door. Neither bar nor bolt could keep it quiet, for the 
wind, howling loud as a pack of wolves in the chimney, 
defied all such precautions, and seemed bent on bursting 
it open. 

The wind, sweeping over the long reach of meadow- 
land behind the cottage, seemed to blow quite through it. 

‘I ought to be thankful,’ thought Aunt Lizz, ‘I ain’t 
out in it, nor anybody belonging to me, as far as I know. 
Father’s across the bar, and safe in the harbour, where 
he would be. I haven’t to think of him. How the rain 
do beat! and the wind grows gustier and gustier every 
minute. I ought to be thankful I’ve a roof over my head. 
Folks say it’s selfish to be thankful for comfort when so 
many of our fellow-creatures are out buffeting with the 
storm. Somehow I can’t see things in that light. I 
don’t believe St. Paul did, for he tells us we ought to be 
giving thanks always for all things unto God and the 
Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. I ought 
to be thankful.’ 

Her thoughts were all suddenly scattered and her 
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heart set beating by a strange sound, which seemed to 
her very much like a dull heavy knock at the back door. 
Perhaps it was only the wind; stormy nights it made 
such queer noises you were never sure what you would 
hear next. Her weakened nerves were always fancying 
somebody was at the door. It wasn’t likely anybody 
would venture out such a rough night—thieves might 
take advantage of it; she didn’t suppose they'd knock 
at your door like honest folks. She wouldn’t notice 
them if they went on knocking till morning. She listened, 
but heard nothing. How could she? for the wind went 
on blowing and blustering worse than ever, and the rain 
pelted faster and faster against the casement windows, and 
Aunt Lizz’s heart beat so wildly she didn’t know what to 
do to stopit. She could no more stop it than she could say 
‘Peace, be still’ to the wind and rain. It was foolish to 
be frightened, so she took up her knitting. Her fingers 
trembled terribly; she could scarcely hold the needles ; 
one after the other she dropped stitches, and never 
picked them up. No wonder there was an ugly hole in 
the heel ! 

Presently the storm lulled, and she heard this time, 
not a knock, but the sound of voices. She was quite sure 
she heard voices. It gave her the cold shudders, as she 
expressed it, to think of people talking close to her door. 
She felt as if she could neither fetch a breath nor move. 
She did move; she crossed the kitchen and went to the 
door to listen. She had on her list slippers: nobody 
outside could have heard her footsteps. She put her ear 
to the keyhole, only for a minute, for the wind rushed 
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through it with so much force she was afraid it would 
make her deaf, or she might get the earache, an old 
enemy of hers. She couldn’t catch a sound. After the 
short lull the wind roared louder than ever, and made 
the old door shake and groan on its rusty hinges. Pre- 
sently the latch was lifted. Whatever else the wind did 
it couldn’t do that! She saw it move: it was no fancy. 
Again she put her ear to the keyhole; she forgot all about 
deafness and earache. This time there could be no 
mistake; she listened, and she heard distinctly people 
talking, and she thought she heard, ‘ Let ime in; it’s 
only ine’ 

The voice was neither Deb’s nor Robin’s, she was quite 
certain of that; then whose could it be? She didn’t 
expect even the cleverest thief would think of saying 
‘It’s only me.’ Whilst all these thoughts were passing 
through her mind the latch was lifted again, and shaken 
impatiently this time, as if the people who were waiting 
outside were determined to come in, whether she would 
or not. 

With a fervent ‘God have mercy on me!’ on her lips 
Aunt Lizz nervously withdrew the bolts, unlocked the 
door, and opened it just wide enough to look out into 
the gloom, She felt powerless, but there was no help 
for her. She looked anxiously out into the dense dark- 
ness. For a moment the moon shone out through a 
narrow rift in the storm-cloud, and lighted up the trees 
and the bushes, and the haggard face of Clary, her sister. 

‘Oh, Clary!’ exclaimed Aunt Lizz, with a dismal wail, 
‘whatever's brought you down here? Nellie’s dead, or 
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something dreadful’s happened to her. I know it, I do! 
And you've come down to break it to me.’ 

‘How can you be so foolish, Jizz? It isn’t nothing 
of the sort that’s brought me here. Why, she’s close to 
me, only you can’t see her, it’s so cruel dark. Don’t 
keep us all the night standin’ out here in the dark and 
rain; as it is were both drenched to the skin, and chilled 
to the bone. We can’t be wetter nor colder. Don’t 
stand gapin’ at us like a scared ghost, but open the door 
and let us in, if you’ve a mind to.’ 

All Aunt Lizz could say was ‘Oh, Clary ’ 

Mrs. Holt pushed the door back and almost sent poor 
Aunt Lizz rolling on the stone floor, and then she flung 
herself down on the nearest chair. Poor dripping, worn- 
out Nellie was hanging round her aunt’s neck, both 
shedding tears of thankfulness and Joy. 

What a haven of peace and rest the old home seemed 
to Nellie’s worried spirit ’ 


CUAPTER X. 
THE OLD HOME. 


NELLIE looked almost grown-up—at least, she did in the 
eyes of Aunt Lizz. In reality it was more a worn look 
than anything else. Worry wears and ages a face faster 
and more surely than time. She had lost that happy 
childishness which knows no care, and has no thought 
for the morrow. She had been steeped in worry and 
trouble ever since the day Aunt Lizz went away and left 
her alone with her mother. 

No words were needed to tell the tale. At a glance 
Aunt Lizz read it all in Nellie’s pale thin face. 

Mrs. Holt was not slow to read her sister’s thoughts. 
By way of accounting for Nellie’s altered appearance she 
sald : 

‘I dare say you're thinking the girl don’t look well— 
p’r’aps she don’t. It would be a wonder if she did; 
we've been knockin’ about all day, a terrible tiring long 
journey. There, I’m sure it’s quite surprising I’ve lived 
through it all, enjoying such poor health as Ido. First, 
we missed the train; we saw it steam off just as we 
reached our station; that made us late in reaching the 
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barracks where Robin is quartered. They were a good 
step from the railway, and we had to walk, for there was 
no conveyance, nor nothing to take us, and a precious 
muddy and miry walk it was, and so it was to your house. 
It was lucky Nellie knew the way; I didn’t. Everything 
is so changed since I married and left my home. Why, 
the railroad is where I remember the canal, and the old 
bridge pulled down, and a nasty iron thing put in its 
place, and a lot of other alterations, only of course I 
couldn’t see ’em, it was too dark. I never was out in 
such a horrid night! The wind howled so wildly in the 
trees over your head, I expected every minute we should 
have a branch blown down upon us, but we didn’t; and 
the hail was keen enough to cut your eyes clean out—it 
most blinded ye. It wouldn’t have made much difference 
if we had been blind, for we couldn’t see where we was 
goin’. ‘‘ Nellie,” says I, as I clung hold of her, “ Nellie, 
it’s the blind leading the blind,” and a mercy it was we 
didn’t both fall into the ditch! She didn’t seem to mind 
it a bit, but went on as steady as if ‘twas broad daylight; 
but there, she’s young and strong.’ 

True, Nellie was young and strong, but it was neither 
the one nor the other which gave her steadfastness. It 
was the thought that every step she trod in that dark, 
dreary night was bringing her nearer to Aunt Lizz and 
her old home. 

‘I s’pose, Lizz,’ continued Mrs. Holt, as she stood 
drying her clothes by the fire, ‘I s’pose you’re wonderin’ 
why I’ve come ?’ 

Aunt Lizz nodded her head. Her heart was so full 
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she dared not trust herself to speak; her voice seemed 
choked. 

‘Well, don’t ye know you asked me to come, and 
I had such a hankering after the old place, I thought I’d 
like to see it again.’ 

‘I know I asked ye to come, Clary, but ’tisn’t the old 
place that’s brought ye. There’s somethin’ behind 

‘And what if there is ?’ 

‘Clary, it’s no use tryin’ to hide it. I know all about 
that business between Robin and Deb Dredge.’ 

‘How came you to hear it, Lizz ?’ 

‘That’s neither here nor there, but I’ve been told of it. 
It’s your affair, and don’t concern me. Deb’s a good 
girl 

‘ Maybe she is, but I’ve spoken my mind pretty freely 
to her and Robin too. A silly young fellow, hampering 
himself with a girl just because she’s got a pretty face. 
Not that it signifies much, for he’s goin’ out of the 
country with his regiment to some foreign parts, where 
there’s fighting ; and they tells me that there’s fever and 
cholera out there that knocks ye down, and carries ye off 
as quick and sure as any bullet. I couldn’t let Robin go 
without just seein’ him once more, for I don't expect 
he’ll ever come home alive. He never will; I’m sure he 
won't! Anybody might just as well thrust a knife clean 
through him as send him out to that horrid place.’ 

‘I s'pose, Clary, soldiers can’t be choosers any more 
than beggars.’ 

‘I don’t expect they can, Lizz; but I’ve got my 
feelin’s. I dare say you don’t believe it; nobody believes 
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I’ve any feelin’s, but J have. You won't believe it, but 
I’m as much cut to the heart about Robin’s goin’ as 
Abraham must have been when he took Isaac up that 
mountain with the sticks and the fire.’ 

‘P’raps, Clary, if you was to lift up your eyes and 
look behind ye, like Abraham, you’d see a ram caught in 
the thicket. If folks in trouble would only lift up their 
hearts to God, they’d be sure to get the help they need 
and look for—as you may say, a ram caught by the 
horns. Only there mustn’t be no shrinking from toilin’ 
up the mountain. We must submit ourselves to God 
A’mighty’s will, and not want to have things all our 
own way. The ram wasn’t found at the foot of the 
mountain—he was on the very top of it.’ 

‘Lizz, that’s all very well for folks like you and 
Abraham, I can’t see nothin’ but trouble, nothin’ but 
partin’ with Robin ; that’s enough to blind my eyes, it 
is. I can’t see a ram nowhere. Go, Robin must. You've 
never had to part with a son. I didn’t know what the 
heartache was till Robin wrote and told me he was goin’ 
away out of the country.’ 

‘Of course, Clary, I can’t tell what your feelings are. 
What the heartache means I know well enough. We've 
all got our trials to bear, and our burdens to carry, only 
they ain’t all shaped alike. What I meant to say was 
that, after all, Robin might neither be shot nor die of 
the plague. Take my word for it, although you can’t see 
a ram now, you will by and by. You may be sure one’ll 
be caught in a thicket sooner or later in some way or 
gnother. Just cast all your care on God and trust Him, 
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for what He has once done He can and will do again, 
only we must believe He is willing and able to do it.’ 

Clary’s disposition, naturally sour, was prone to resist 
every effort made to comfort her; but now tears, so 
rarely shed by her dried-up eyes, came to har relief, and 
almost softened her heart. 

As if ashamed of her tears, she said: 

‘’Tisn’t often I cry, Lizz, but I can’t help it when 
I talk about Robin going away. I should never have 
been so hard—you know that as well as I can tell you— 
if my husband hadn’t hammered all the feelin’ out of my 
heart. He'll never have the power nor the chance of 
doing it any more, nor of worriting me out of my senses. 
He’s dead. Somehow I can’t forget I plighted my troth 
to him long ago in the very lane I came through to-night. 
Dear, dear! I thought then what a lucky girl I was, 
and how happy I was going to be. I never guessed he’d 
fall so low. I’ve been all the way to London to see him— 
he’d been living a sort of hand-to-mouth life. I’m not 
sure that he knew me, but I fancied there was a gleam 
of light in his eyes when he fixed ’em on me.. It was 
just as he looked at me when we stood side by side at 
the altar the day we was married, but I didn’t shed a 
tear. Somehow I couldn’t. The doctor told me he had 
drunk himself to death. You put yourself into such a 
fluster and flurry when you saw me, I s’pose you didn’t 
notice my bonnet ?’ 

‘Law, Clary ! ’twas you, not your bonnet, I thought of. 
I’m glad you’ve put ona bit of black for him. He was 
your lawful wedded husband, though he wasn’t what you 
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may calla good one, Folks are so fond of judging us by 
outward appearances. Of course, they can’t look inside 
of us, nor guess what’s passing in our hearts.’ 

‘What hurts me most, Lizz, is to think of his dying in 
a workhouse infirmary. He hadn’t nowhere else to die. 
I should have liked to have buried him in this place, 
alongside of father, for you never know what becomes 
of the poor bodies they bury up in London. They say 
they do it all right; but there, I don’t believe all they 
say. We don’t know nothing about what goes on before 
they bury them. ‘T'was too much money to bring him 
down here. I couldn’t stay in London for his funeral, for 
T hadn’t a place to stop in.’ 

‘Clary, you'll catch your death of cold if you go on 
talking, and stand by the fire dryin’ your wet clothes on 
your back. You're all of a steam as it is. I guess 
Nellie’s gone off to bed. Poor child! she knows her 
way well enough about this house. I’ve always kept her 
bed made up ready for her. Somehow I fancied she 
would come back—but never such a night as this! 
Nobody but Nellie would have come round to the back 
door. She knocked because she knew how particular 
I always was to lock up almost before ’twas quite dark. 
I dare say she thought she’d find me knitting by the fire 
in the kitchen. There now, Clary, you’d best go up- 
stairs—you can’t have forgotten the way—and take off 
your things. I'll soon make the kettle boil, and then 
you can have a nice hot cup of tea, It’ll do ye more 
good than anything else.’ 

No nature, however unpromising, is without its green 
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spot, some spark of good not as yet entirely quenched, if 
we could only discover it. 

The green spot, the still unquenched but flickering 
spark of goodness, in Clary’s loveless nature was her 
attachment to Robin. 

There was no sleep for Aunt Lizz that night. Her 
mind was so full of uneasiness, and her heart so busy 
with thoughts and fears for the morrow. 


‘What may the morrow be? shun thou the question. 
Whate’er the day may bring make thou the best of it. 


Such were her thoughts. Poor thing! she could no 
more follow them then than quiet her beating heart, or 
look calmly on her life’s next step. Nervous by nature 
and shaken by trouble, the unlooked-for excitement of the 
evening had flurried and upset her, and for the moment 
scared away all her faith and hope. 

Her life usually was so uneventful and peaceful, it was 
not surprising that she felt stirred up and bewildered. 
She was much too restless to lie down on her bed; she 
thought if she sat up for a little while she might become 
calmer, so she drew aside the curtain. She longed to 
open the window that she might breathe more freely— 
the cold air might brace her nerves and refresh her 
fevered brain ; but the wind was too boisterous for that. 

The rain had ceased to pour, but black, ragged storm- 
clouds were still driven wildly before the wind across the 
sky. The moon shining every now and again through a 
rift in the clouds lent wildness to the scene. There was 
no sound to be heard—nothing, save the rushing of the 
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wind as it swept madly through the trees, bending the 
branches into weird and uncanny shapes. The wind 
that night had it all its own way. The quiet village 
green was strewn with broken branches and the few 
leaves that had lingered on the trees through late 
autumn into early winter. Altogether it was a dismal 
outlook. 

As if spellbound, she stood far into the night, her thin 
elbows resting on the window-sill, while her face was 
half buried in her hands. There she stood looking into 
the outside gloom—trying to look into her own to- 
morrows. 

Words of consolation at last stole into her heart, and 
dispelled her faithless fears, and her troubled spirit found 
the true rest it s0 much needed. 

‘What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter ’ ; ‘ According to the counsel of His will.’ 

No longer trembling or blindly groping, she gathered 
herself up, and subinitted her to-morrows, all her future, 
with trustful love to His will. ‘Thy will be done!’ 

She drew the scanty curtains across the window, and 
was preparing to go to bed, when she heard a timid knock 
at her door; it was Nellie. 

‘Aunt Lizz, are you awake?’ 

‘Awake, child? Why, I’ve never been to sleep, nor 
taken off my clothes. Whatever’s the matter ?’ 

‘Mother’s bad. She’ve got the cold chills. She wants 
you to come and see if you can do anything for her. 
She’s been asleep, but woke up all of a tremble like; she’s 
faint and cold, just as if she was dying.’ 
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‘How lucky it is,’ thought Aunt Lizz, ‘I sat up and 
didn’t go to bed !’ 

She saw at a glimpse that Clary was really ill; the 
fatigue of the journey, the excitement of taking leave of 
Robin, together with getting wet through, had been too 
much for her strength. The only thing to be done was to 
keep her quietly in bed. Sleep and perfect rest seemed 
to be all that was required. Unselfish Aunt Lizz sat up 
with her all night; it was not necessary, but Clary said 
she was quite sure she should never sleep a wink if Lizz 
left her. 

‘We may always pick some good or other out of every 
trial,’ she thought as she sat by her sister’s bedside, 
keeping watch while she slept peacefully, ‘and gather up 
and gain the profit to our souls for which God designed 
it. He has taught us this, if we'd only believe it. HKven 
the most unlikely things often turn about at last, and 
work together for good. Nothing could be more sur- 
prising than Clary coming down here. Why, she said 
she’d never leave home again, and here she is! But 
there! I always have believed life in this world is made 
up of nothing but surprises. Who knows? P raps this 
illness, and Robin’s going away and this dreadful storm, 
may somehow all work together for her good.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE GOOD-BYE. 


JRowpDs of persons were at the docks to witness the 
embarkation of Robin’s regiment. To watch the depar- 
ture of soldiers ordered out to the seat of war in a foreign 
land is always a touching sight. A band of brave fellows 
with loving hearts beating within their bosoms, bidding, 
perhaps, a last farewell to their country and all they hold 
most dear; brave men, it may be, doomed to fall in battle, 
or be cut off by sickness. Groups of men and women, 
and children too, with streaming eyes and saddened faces, 
told without words the tale of aching hearts. Crowds 
pressed forward eagerly to catch, if they could, the last 
word, and one more glimpse of some fond young face 
their eyes might never rest on again. 

Robin looked round anxiously to see if he could find 
among the sorrow-stricken faces the one his heart yearned 
to gaze on once more. He had parted from his mother 
the evening before. He did not expect to find her there ; 
that pang was past. Unlovely though her character was, 
she was his mother. To a mother a man’s heart natur- 
ally clings in the hour of deep distress. He cherished a 
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vague hope that Deb might have found her way there, 
and be somewhere in the press. 

The last moment came. Robin’s foot was on the gang- 
way; he fancied he heard the wailing voice of a woman 
asking for Robin Holt. It was Deb, pale and trembling, 
pushing her way in an agony towards the ship. She had 
walked a weary, long way; she was only just in time. 
The band was playing the last notes of that favourite 
tune, ‘ The lass he left behind him’; Robin’s foot was on 
the gangway—she was not too late; he clasped her 
hand. It was a moment worth living for. They 
talked together for nearly ten minutes—how quickly 
those minutes fled! No one heard what they said, and 
yet the people seemed to watch them with intense pity 
and interest. For the moment all eyes were fixed on the 
young soldier and the handsome girl. There was some- 
thing in Deb’s expression and in the hurried meeting 
that touched the heart. He dared not linger longer. 
Robin again seized her hand, kissed it, and held it as if he 
would not, could not let it drop. For the first time tears 
rolled down his sunburnt cheeks. Quickly wiping them 
away, he said with evident effort, ‘I am ready now,’ and 
walked with a firm step across the gangway into the ship, 
and was lost to sight among his comrades. 

Deb had listened to his last good-bye; those last 
words still rang in her ears like a death-knell. Even 
amidst the noise and din of voices around her she heard 
nothing else. 

She fell back into the mingling mass to wait with 
other aching hearts and tear-stained faces, to watch 
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the vessel steam away, with all the white waving band- 
kerchiefs, She had not to wait long, but she did not 
leave the docks until nothing remained to be seen of the 
ship save a long line of black smoke in the far-off 
distance. That moment lived in her heart. 

* * * * * 

Deb did not know Robin’s mother had come down 
to wish him good-bye, and so, of course, did not know 
that she was staying with Aunt Lizz. 

Poor Deb! all the sunshine had died out of her young 
life. She longed to talk to somebody about Robin, to 
anybody who would sympathize as well as listen to 
her first taste of sorrow. Her mother was very good 
and kind, in her heart she was very grieved for her 
child; but she would not encourage Deb to talk about 
Robin. 

Mrs. Dredge’s common-sense suggested it would be 
the wisest and safest plan for Deb to think no more 
about him, as most probably he would very soon forget 
her amid strange fresh scenes, and the hurry and excite- 
ment of skirmishing and fighting. 

Perhaps Mrs. Dredge was right. Her common-sense 
had decided it was the most prudent course to pursue; 
but poor Deb, with that fresh gaping wound in her 
loving young heart, could not be expected to be either 
sensible or prudent. And so she never had the chance 
of talking it all over with her mother. 

It did not, however, make Deb think less of Robin. 
She went on longing for somebody to listen to all her 
doubts and fears, to sympathize with her cherished 
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hopes and happier thoughts, and say, ‘Poor child!’ and 
nothing more, 

Deb could think of no one but Aunt Lizz who would 
and could feel with and for her. Somehow Deb had 
found out that Aunt Lizz had learnt to sympathize 
with others—even with her—had learnt how hard it 
was to forget. 

Aunt Lizz was just wishing, too, that she had some- 
body to talk to about her sister Clary. There was 
Nellie, but she couldn’t open her heart to her. Clary 
was her mother; besides, she still looked upon her ag 
a mere child—it was quite natural for her to do so. 
She did not remember how fast the years rolled on. 
Mrs. Holt was still very ill, the result of the chill she 
caught that stormy night. Aunt Lizz was turning over 
in her mind whether or not she ought to send for the 
doctor—turning over in her mind a much more difficult 
question, What would become of Clary? She had no 
home; she had given it up when her husband died. 
She could not afford to keep her house then. Ought 
she not to set her sister’s mind at rest and ask her to 
live with her in the old home? There would be plenty 
of room; it seemed so selfish not to offer her the bed 
she slept on when she was a girl. Aunt Lizz knew 
well the trial it would be; but her Bible taught her 
that love beareth all things, and that she was bound to 
give bread and water to an enemy if he had need of 
them: ‘If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, 
give him drink.’ 

Clary was her sister; she could not say she was 
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exactly what you would call an enemy, but, oh dear! 
she felt quite sure they never could live together in 
peace. Be this as it may, it was clearly her duty to 
offer a home to Clary. 

These thoughts were terribly exercising her heart one 
afternoon as she sat by her front-room window. How 
she wished that Deb might chance to come over to see 
her! it would be such a comfort to talk to her, and 
hear what she thought about it. And thus it fell out 
that the troubled souls of the young girl and the older 
woman were drawn together in bonds of sympathy. 

It wasn’t long before Deb came in sight, walking 
slowly across the green in the direction of her cottage. 

‘Oh, Deb,’ exclaimed Aunt Lizz, running down the 
garden-path to meet her, ‘I am so glad to see you!’ 

‘I thought,’ said Deb, ‘ you’d be anxious to hear about 
Robin——’ 

‘Hush!’ Aunt Lizz put her finger to her lips, and 
looked over her shoulder down the passage. ‘ She’s 
here,’ 

Full of her own troubles, Deb did not at all take in 
or understand what she meant; she had not even heard 
clearly what she said, so she did not heed the warning 
‘Hush!’ but went on, sobbing all the while. 

‘Oh, Miss Lizz, Robin’s gone! I’m so awful lone- 
some and miserable. I went to see him off. Mother 
let me go. I had such a long way to walk. I was too 
late to see the regiment march past, but I saw him. I 
asked if Robin Holt was there—anywhere handy. He 
was just steppin’ into the ship. He heard his name, 
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and knew my voice. They let him drop behind; they 
ain't hard when the men are going away. They couldn’t 
be, ‘cause p’raps some of ’em ‘Il never come home 
again,’ . 

Poor Deb’s sobs almost choked her words. 

‘I almost wished I hadn’t gone. It broke my heart 
to hear him say ‘ good-bye.” He told me he'd never 
forget me. Mother says he will; I can’t believe that. 
I said I couldn’t forget him, even if I wished ever so 
much to do it. He wanted me to promise I’d be his 
wife when he came home. I.wouldn’t, nor let him give 
me & promise, because his mother is so angry about it. 
I don’t exactly know why: I s’pose she doesn’t like me 
‘cause father has a caravan, and she calls me a gipsy- 
girl; but I ain’t, you know that, don’t you? You can’t 
think how dreadfully lonely I felt when I watched his 
ship steam away, and go—and go, so fast, till it just looked 
like nothing ever so far off to sea !’ 

Aunt Lizz had taken the precaution of shutting her 
parlour door; she was no longer afraid Clary might 
hear Deb’s voice and be upset —she let the poor girl 
sob out her tale of woe to its bitter end. 

As Aunt Lizz sat and listened, and gazed on her hand- 
some face, she wondered how her sister Clary could be 
so angry because Robin loved her. For her own part, 
she thought any girl worthy of respect who of her own 
accord had refused to bind a man with a promise to 
marry her; not because she wished to be free herself, 
but just because she would not encourage him to act 
contrary to the will of his mother. Mrs. Holt was too 
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selfish to see it in that light; she was hard on Deb, 
but selfishness, be sure, always hardens the heart. 
Aunt Lizz’s faith in true love was strong. Stroking 
poor Deb’s hair, she said : 

‘Never mind. As I often say, the most unlikely 
things do turn about at last and work together for our 
good, if we'll only watt. You just wait and see if it 
won’t come all right in the end! It will.’ 

Deb shook her head. The end seemed so far off. 

‘Mother wants to give up our cottage and go travel- 
ling about the country with father again in our caravan. 
She thinks it would help to put Robin out of my mind; 
it wouldn’t—nothin’ ’ll do that.’ 

‘Law, no, Deb! I don’t expect it would do a morsel 
of good. It isn’t so easy as that to forget Robin. I 
know that. When you've got a thorn in your foot, 
what's the use of changing your boots? You must pull 
it out.’ 

Aunt Lizz sighed as she thought of the green sward- 
covered grave in the churchyard hard by. 

Deb would have thrown her arms around the kind 
creature’s neck, but just at that moment there was the 
sound of feeble, shuffling foctsteps coming along the 
passage. 

‘Hark, Deb! It’s Clary! She’s coming in here. What- 
ever shall we do?’ 

‘Nothin’, Miss Lizz. P’raps she won’t be angry when 
she knows I have seen Robin and watched the ship 
go off.’ 

‘She'll say, Deb—I know her best—that you only went 
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to catch and entangle him when his heart was soft and 
sad.’ 

‘Would she? Oh, Miss Lizz, that would be too 
cruel! Tell her I went to set him free. I gave him 
back his present; he wouldn’t take it—I couldn’t help 
that, could I ?’ 

When Mrs. Holt reached the door of the front-room 
where Aunt Lizz and Deb were sitting, she heard voices 
and did not go in; she fancied it was only some neigh- 
bour who had stepped in for idle gossip. She, luckily, 
never guessed who it was. She was waiting and longing 
for an opportunity to give Deb a bit of her mind, and to 
accuse her of stepping between herself and Robin, and 
stealing away his affections. Yes, if the words were the 
last she ever uttered, she was quite determined nothing 
should prevent her having it out with the girl. 

How little she thought that the coveted opportunity 
was so close at hand—and lost! Turning on her heel, 
she shuffled back along the passage into the kitchen, and 
slammed the door to emphasize her displeasure that the 
tea was not ready, or even the kettle ‘on the bubble,’ as 
she used to express a boiling kettle. She had nothing 
else to do, s0 she sat down to hug her pet grievance— 
which was a strong conviction that neither her sister Lizz 
nor anybody besides cared for her, or how long she was 
kept waiting for her meals. 

Aunt Lizz listened with intense relief to her receding 
footsteps, and to the banging of the kitchen door. She 
would not be able to hear a sound now. 

She took a hasty leave of Deb, bidding her go at once, 
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lest Clary should come out again; it was not unlikely, 
for it was just tea-time. She wassure her sister was too 
weak to be upset—she knew she would be if she were to 
see her. Deb could not see it at all in that light. She 
fancied Mrs. Holt would be only too glad to hear the last 
news of poor dear Robin. 

Just as the click of the wicket sounded and Deb’s back 
was turned on the cottage, Mrs. Holt opened the kitchen 
door and looked down the passage, through the open 
front-door, and along the garden-path, to see who the 
visitor, who had stayed such a time, could be. She was 
just too late to satisfy her curiosity. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE LILAG-TREE., 


WEEKs passed away. Mrs. Holt was still staying with 
Aunt Lizz. Instead of regaining strength, she grew more 
feeble and less able to bear any exertion. The cold 
wintry weather had told on her weak frame. 

The excitement of the journey and her intense desire 
to see Robin once again had buoyed her up for the 
moment, and no longer. The strain on her shattered 
nerves, together with the chill she caught the night she 
arrived, proved too much for her, and she soon became 
entirely disabled. She often told Aunt Lizz, now 
Robin was gone, there was nothing to live for. 

The quiet cottage home was a haven of rest for her 
after a long life of worry ; and so she stayed on, never 
once asking or thinking whether or not she was a burden 
to her sister. 

She was comfortable, that was enough for her. She 
couldn’t see why Lizz and her own child, Nellie, should 
not set aside everything else to nurse and look after 
her. Cheerfully, with a brave heart, Aunt Lizz shoul- 
dered the burden. She looked up to Jesus and found 
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strength, according to the promise: ‘Thy God hath sent 
forth strength for thee.’ She forgot herself, and without 
a murmur fulfilled her task. If we love our brethren, be 
sure that we shall love ourselves less—selfishness will 
fade away. 

After all, she was only doing what the Good Samaritan 
had done long years ago: having compassion, pouring 
the oil of gladness into a wounded heart. She was only 
carrying out her Master’s bidding, ‘Go and do thou like- 
wise.’ She realized that the command appealed to her 
as strongly as it did to those who listened to the words 
as they fell from the Saviour’s lips. ‘Go and do thou 
likewise,’ echoed through her tried heart whenever the 
burden she had taken up pressed most heavily on her. 

With all the hopefulness of Jesus, who came to give 
life, and knew that every soul had within it the power to 
have life if it would, she believed that now the oppor- 
tunity was given her to revive that power within Clary, 
and teach and lead her to live the higher spiritual life by 
strength and grace given her by God’s Spirit. With the 
words of the Psalmist ever on her lips, ‘I wait for the 
Lord, my soul doth wait, and in His word do I hope,’ 
she patiently watched and waited. 

After a long, dreary winter, spring-time came at last. 
Birds were busy with their nested young ones; already 
the trees were budding and bursting into leafi—in warm, 
sheltered nooks they looked quite green—and banks and 
hedgerows were starred with sweet yellow primroses. 

The lilac-bush that had bowed its head before many a 
fierce storm, and had peeped into the front-room window 
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when Aunt Lizz and Clary were children, was heavy with 
budding bloom. Every here and there, among the pink 
buds, a full-blown blossom shed delicious perfume: its 
sweet scent knew no change. 

The window was wide open. Clary thought she could 
breathe more freely if the fresh air came blowing in upon 
her face. She was doing nothing—she never did do any- 
thing now—she sat with her hands folded in her lap, 
looking out into the garden. Her eyes were fixed on the 
lilac-tree, watching it wave backwards and forwards 
slowly, slowly, just as it had done from long ago. Pre- 
sently she said: 

‘The lilacs are coming out very fast, Lizz. I can 
recollect that tree as long as I can remember anything.’ 

‘So can I, Clary ; 

‘Didn’t we always pick some, Lizz, to put on the table 
on father’s birthday ?’ 

‘Of course we did, Clary. When we were children we 
used to see who could get down into the garden to be the 
first to gather them.’ 

‘I forget why we did it, Lizz—why we never gathered 
any other flowers but only lilacs.’ 

‘Do ye, Clary? I’ve never forgotten about it. Why, 
’twas because on father’s birthday he asked mother to 
marry him. He gave her a bunch of lilacs, and she 
pinned ’em into her frock. Father was just going off to 
sea. He said the flowers would help to remind her of 
him, and that the thought of her would be as fragrant 
to him as the smell of the lilacs. After that day, mother 
told me, as regular as father’s birthday came round she 
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always gathered some lilacs and put ’em in a mug on the 
table. I’ve always done it, for 1 couldn’t bear to think 
that father and mother, somehow, might know if there 
was no lilacs when the day came round—that I’d forgotten 
to gather ’em.’ 

‘Never, Lizz!’ 

‘T have, Clary, and I’ll do it as long as ever I’m alive. 
Looking on lilacs the 19th of May is almost as if father 
and mother was smiling down on me. The lilacs, I seem 
to fancy, always smell sweeter that day than they do any 
other; I’m sure they do.’ 

‘Ah, well, Lizz, it’s quite right you should remember 
father, It isn’t likely you would forget him, when he left 
you this comfortable house and nice garden. If I was in 
your shoes, I expect I should gather a bunch of lilacs 
fast enough.’ 

‘Father was very good to you in his lifetime, Clary ; 
you and your husband had a good bit of his money——’ 

‘It doesn’t do me any gosd now,’ interrupted Mrs. 
Holt. ‘It’s all spent and gone. With worries like mine, 
‘tisn't to be expected I should think of lilacs and remem- 
ber the birthdays of folks that are dead and gone. It’s 
easy enough for such as you to mind them. You've 
never known what trouble is.’ 

Aunt Lizz only shook her head and sighed. She knew 
very well it was no use to say anything to Clary. She 
wouldn’t believe anybody except herself could have any 
trouble or worries. Clary went on: 

‘After all I’ve gone through, ‘tis a wonder, I’m sure, 
my poor brains ain’t turned and clean gone, itis. Not 
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that anything signifies much now. I don’t expect I shall 
ever see another year’s buds on that lilac-tree.’ 

‘I don’t see why you shouldn’t, Clary. I’ve told you 
over and over again you’re welcome to stay with me as 
long as ever you’ve a mind to.’ 

‘Oh yes, I know you have; I don’t suppose you’d like 
to have your sister in the workhouse. I dare say folks 
would stare to be told I was there.’ 

‘Clary, don’t talk like that!’ put in Aunt Lizz. 

‘You never will let me say anything to you, Lizz; but 
take my word for it, them lilacs ’ll blossom again next 
year right enough, and you may be here to pick ’em and 
smell ’em and all that, but I shan’t be alive to see ’em 
another year. It do seem hard to have worried and 
worked and slaved all one’s days, and then when it’s over, 
and one seems to have the chance of enjoying one’s self 
alittle and resting a bit—as I say, it do seem rather hard 
to have to go—you know well enough what I mean—to 
have to die. Many’s the time I told my husband, but 
he’d never listen to me; many a time I've said to him, 
‘Tom, there’s no rest for me till my shoulders are helped 
into the grave.” If he was alive now, I do believe he'd 
grudge me even that rest.’ 

‘IT wouldn’t say that of him if I was you, Clary.’ 

‘Wouldn’t ye, Lizz? It’s vastly easy to make rules for 
other folks to abide by. Then there’s Robin. I’ve never 
had a line from him since he sailed. Ah! I expect ’tis 
with him like the rest of ’em: “out of sight, out of mind.” 
What's my sufferin’s and feelin’s to him or anybody else? 
Only I’ll be bound that girl, Deb Dredge, has had a letter.’ 
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‘No, Clary, I don’t expect she has. She won’t let him 
write to her, because you are so set against his having 
anything to say to her. She told Robin he had best for- 
get all about her.’ 

‘That's all very fine, she didn’t mean it; she knew 
well enough what she was sayin’, that it was just the 
very way to make him think all the more of her. A 
deceitful creature, that’s what she is! If his head wasn’t 
full of her, he’d write to me.’ 

‘I don’t know about that, Clary. I haven’t told you, 
I was afraid it would set ye fretting, but I’ve read in 
the newspaper—Deb brought it herself for me to see— 
that there’s been a lot of fighting out where Robin’s regi- 
ment is now, and one was a terrible battle, and——’ 

‘Robin’s never killed! And you have kept it from me 
because I shouldn’t fret! Just as if I hadn’t been 
fretting the skin off my bones ever since he left.’ 

‘No, Clary; I haven’t read anything about his being 
killed. I saw a long list of killed and wounded. Deb 
and I went carefully over and over it, to be quite sure 
we read it right, but we didn’t see any name a bit like 
Holt. They said a great number of men were missing.’ 

‘That's what I call working up a person’s feelin’s for 
nothin’, Lizz, I do. Not that it would much signify if 
Robin was dead. I couldn’t well be more miserable than 
I am; I feel just as helpless and hopeless as a poor boat 
driftin’ and driftin’ out to sea, Ido. I haven’t nothin’ to 
cling to—there, I can’t see why I was born into the 
world only to be miserable, and to have to go out of it just 
as miserable as I have always been from the beginning.’ 

‘Oh, Clary !' 
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‘Don’t “Oh, Clary!” me, Lizz. I’ve been all my life, 
I mean since I was married, nothing but a weary every- 
day drudge. ‘Tis rest I want. As I say, short of the 
grave, rest will never be mine.’ 

‘Clary, the Bible tells us that there remaineth a rest 
for all. I don’t mean the gloomy rest of the grave and 
death, nor the rest of the Sabbath, but a rest even now— 
to-day, in the midst of all our worries and weariness, 
and all our trials and troubles, if we would only believe 
it. It’s faith we want. Faith in God’s promises will 
surely give us rest, even in this world. Clary, you just 
listen to a hymn I often and often repeats to myself, ’tis 
so beautiful, and all true as Gospel : 


‘A rest for Christ-born souls remains 
Here in this world of sharp unrest, 

A world of tempests, troubles, pains 
By which the heart is sorely prese'd : 
O holy, happy rest ! 

‘This rest remains, for Christ remains, 
Unchanged through ail the changing years; 
The burdened spirit He sustains, 

The lowly mourning ones He cheers : 
O holy, happy rest ! 

‘And what in lacking here He gives 
To those who follow Him ; above 
In heaven they share the life He lives, 
The perfect rest of perfect Icve : 

O holy, happy rest !’ 


‘You seem to have got hold of some secret, Lizz, that 
I know nothin’ about.’ 

‘No, I haven’t, Clary. What you call my secret you 
may read in my open Bible. I found it there. The Bible 
tells us of Jesus, that He is the Friend of every aching 
heart that needs one. ‘I'was there I learnt to take every- 
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thing that troubled me to Jesus. As I looked up to Him 
and knew how much He loved us poor sinners, I felt sure 
that there was room in His heart for me and for all who 
will look up to Him with true faith. ‘“ There is life ina 
look,” only we mustn’t let our unbelief come between our 
poor aching and bewildered bearts and Him.’ 

‘It’s all very well for you, Lizz, to believe that, but I 
could never feel swre the Lord would help me.’ 

‘Don’t be so downhearted as all that, Clary, but be of 
good courage and take heart. Only look up to Jesus, and 
He will send forth strength for ye. He can make a way 
when we poor worms can’t see any—no, not so much as 
an inch before our eyes. I’m sure I often feel just like 
a worm, as if I couldn’t walk upright, but be always 
slippin’ and wantin’ to be grovelling on the ground, seek- 
ing for help down here instead of looking to Jesus for 
grace to make me stand on my legs. We shall often 
have heavy hearts, and be weary and die, but be sure of 
this, Clary: God’s promises will never fail. Itis a living 
faith we want, a faith that will help us to live.’ 

‘Your doctrines, Lizz, are a deal too high for me; I 
can’t take ’em in—they shoot over my head.’ 

‘Never mind if you can’t, Clary. The Gospel isn’t 
only doctrines. Our Lord wasn’t always preachin’ ’em. 
He went about doing good, doing acts of kindness to 
poor and needy folk. ‘T'was the body as well as the soul 
He cared for. He fed the hungry, clothed the naked, 
healed the sick, saved the drowning, and brought the 
dead back to life. Religion ain’t doctrines only. Jesus 
taught us how we are to live, how we ought to carry doc- 
trines into practice in our everyday life. He didn’t 
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like your talking Christians, ’twas walking ones He 
wanted. He didn’t care for folks that always had a 
‘‘Lord, Lord” on the tip of their tongues, and yet never 
did nothin’ for nobody.’ 

‘It’s too late, Lizz, for me to be a walking Christian. 
All I know is, I was never a talking one.’ 

‘Clary, it’s never too late this side the grave to try to 
be one. If we've the will, God will show us the way, be 
sure of that.’ 

‘I’m not like you, Lizz; I've never had any time to 
read my Bible, never, and now I’m weak and ill and my 
eyes dim, I can’t be expected to do it.’ 

‘Nellie could read a chapter or a verse or so to you 
every day. There’s a lot to be got out of a single verse 
even, if we’ve the wish to search it out.’ 

‘Well, yes, I should hope Nellie can read, at all 
events. She hasn’t gone to school for much purpose if 
she can’t. Not but what to my mind, in these days, girls 
read a deal too much. Whilst Nellie was with me she 
was never happy nor contented unless she had a@ book in 
her hand. And all the while, I haven’t a doubt, her 
clothes was in holes. I did say to her one day, “Nellie,” 
says I, ‘‘ whenever do you find the time to mend your 
clothes?” I guess she didn’t like it, for she pouted out 
her lips and shook her shoulders; but there, I am her 
mother, though you had the bringing up of her.’ 

‘IT had, Clary. She was a poor sickly child; I seemed 
to sort of nurse her back to life. She never had any 
holes in her clothes whilst I had her.’ 

Aunt Lizz sighed. She said no more, but went out 
into the garden to feed her chickens. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
OUT OF THE DARKNESS INTO THE LIGHT. 


THincs went on in this way for several months—all 
through the summer, into autumn and winter, till spring- 
time came round again. How Aunt Lizz contrived to 
live peacefully and quietly through those months of 
wearying trial no one ever knew. But, then, as people 
said, she was such a good, patient woman. 

Spring had come once more. It was a cold, sunless 
day, cloudy and changeable, towards the end of April. 
There had been rain, and it looked as if there would be 
more, or perhaps the rain might turn tosnow. It was 
what Aunt Lizz called ‘ blackthorn winter.’ The hedges 
were already whitening with the bloom of the thorn- 
bushes. She was standing at her front-room window, 
watching the heavy clouds, saffron-tinted, which hung 
about the east. A dreary look of heaviness spread over 
everything—even over the heart of that patient woman ; 
with her it meant a weight of sorrow, an undefined 
dread. She had little to cheer her. Deb never came 
now; the girl had too much spirit to call whilst Mrs. 
Holt remained there; she knew she disliked her, and her 
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mother was too proud to allow her girl to go where she 
was not welcome. So Aunt Lizz lost even that help to 
cheerfulness. _ 

Nellie’s mother had long ago pounded all gladness and 
spirit out of her young life. 

Standing at her window, Aunt Lizz watched the cold 
storm-clouds. 

Over the distant horizon—she could just catch a 
glimpse of it above the gate at the right-hand side of the 
village green, between two tall elms— just over the 
horizon was a clear saffron streak, the promise of fairer, 
brighter weather; to her poor tired heart it seemed to 
promise, too, the hope of better, happier days. Next, her 
eyes fell on the scraggy old lilac-bush: a few pale-green 
leaves had ventured to unfurl themselves in the hitherto 
Scarce and scanty rays of sunshine. 

The buds looked iron-bound, too hard ever to burst 
into blossoms. She wondered as she gazed on them if 
Clary would live till they did come out. Involuntarily 
she shook her head, for Clary never left her bed now; she 
was too weak to sit up. The doctor had long ago given 
over all hope of her ultimate recovery; he said her life 
could only be a matter of weeks. She had often told 
Aunt Lizz, and she still persisted in it, that she should 
never again see the lilacs in bloom. Aunt Lizz was now 
beginning to think that there was truth in what she 
said. 

As if in sympathy with her feelings, the poor old lilac- 
tree shivered and shrank from the cruel touch of the 
sharp, cold wind, as if wounded by it. 
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Whilst she was turning away from the window, she 
fancied she saw the top of the postman’s cap just above 
the quickset hedge, her garden’s fence. 

It was no use to watch him, he couldn’t be coming her 
way; she never had any letters, nobody ever wrote to 
her; besides, the kettle would boil over if she wasn’t 
quick to take it off the fire and put it on the hob. 

She was so occupied with her kettle and clearing out 
the cinders to make the fire bright, she did not notice the 
click of the wicket or hear the sound of the old post- 
man’s heavy footsteps as he slouched up the paved garden 
pathway. The dull thud on her front-door set her heart 
beating. She was not afraid—fear is bred of faithless- 
ness—she was not afraid, for she believed in the love 
and perfect will of her Father. To her God’s will was 
the beginning and middle and end of all things, and yet 
her poor heart would beat and her weak limbs tremble. 

‘A letter for you, Miss Lizz,’ said the old man with 
a crisp, chirpy voice, as she opened the door. He 
had been the village postman as long as she could 
remember. He looked over the broad rim of his spec- 
tacles to be quite sure he was delivering the right letter. 
‘’Tisn’t often I brings one here—a foreign letter, I guess, 
by the looks and feel of it; I can’t anyhow tongue the 
name on the postmark. I guess it hails from some 
outlandish quarter. It’s got a queer sort of a stamp, 
too. I never saw the like of it afore. We lives in 
queer times now. You'll see all about it plain enough 
when you opens it. I can’t stop’—the old man was 
longing to—‘I can’t stop, though, for I’m a bit behind 
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time with the letters this afternoon. I’ve got some for 
the squire. He’s terrible put out if I’m late; he’ve got 
a temper, he have.’ 

She made no reply. Her thoughts were all with the 
letter. 

Tor a few minutes she stood with it in her hand. 
Not a word escaped her lips, and yet she prayed— 
prayed that all might be well with the soldier lad. 
She knew that silent heart-cry would as certainly find 
its way out and up to the gate of the city as any spoken 
words of prayer. That the letter brought news of 
Robin she never once doubted; but he wouldn’t think 
of writing to her. Why should he? It must come 
from somebody in his regiment to tell her he was badly 
wounded, or had been killed in battle. 

Then came another knock at the door, another dull 
thud. 

‘Oh dear! was it the postman come again? Perhaps, 
after all, the letter wasn’t for her; he had left it by 
mistake at the wrong house. It was lucky she hadn’t 
opened it. The man gave it to her. She never thought 
of looking at the address; besides, she wasn’t a first-rate 
hand at reading writing quickly.’ 

Aunt Lizz opened the door, and there stood Deb. 

She had just met the postman, and he had told her 
he had taken a foreign letter to the cottage for Miss 
Lizz. Deb said nothing; she couldn’t. She simply 
clung to Aunt Lizz—only clung. 

The letter was easily torn open; the paper was thin 
and rotten. It was very short. Robin was not likely 
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to write much. He wrote to Aunt Lizz because he 
knew his mother had given up the old home, and he 
could not tell where she was gone. He spoke of a 
terrible battle. He stopped there, as if his thoughts 
had wandered back home. Then he went on: 

‘Tell Deb in the heat of the fighting I never forgot 
her, As I cut at the enemy, and warded off their 
thrusts, my arm seemed to grow stronger for her sake. 
With death staring me in the face every minute, I loved 
her even more than I ever did. Somehow, I'd no fear; 
I felt as if you and she were both praying for me—that 
your prayers were just keeping the life in me. You 
promised you’d pray for me. I was sure Deb wouldn’t 
forget me.’ 

‘TI did promise I'd pray for him, poor lad!’ sobbed 
Aunt Lizz, ‘and I have, night and moruing regular.’ 

Deb sobbed too, and clung closer to Aunt Lizz. At 
that moment Robin was all, and much more than he 
had ever been to her. 

The sound of voices and Deb’s sobbing reached Clary’s 
ears, What could it all mean? Something must be 
the matter. She said to herself, ‘ Nobody cares for me; 
nobody ever tells me what’s going on.’ 

Nellie was sitting on the window-seat too much 
engrossed in @ book to notice anything out of the 
common in the talking downstairs. However, a string 
of sharp words from her mother effectually roused her 
and sent her running downstairs to see who was there. 

‘I don’t believe, Nellie, you’d stir if I was a-dyin’, or 
the house was on fire,’ were the last words Nellie heard, 
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‘You just stop down here, Nellie,’ said Aunt Lizz, 
‘and keep Deb company while I go up to your mother. 
The kettle’s on the boil, so make Deb a cup of tea; it 
will do her a deal of good.’ 

Nellie didn’t at all understand what had happened, 
but very soon between her tears Deb told her of Robin’s 
letter, and of the dreadful battle. She did not mention 
a word of his message to her. 

All the way upstairs Aunt Lizz was mopping her 
eyes, and trying all she could to wipe away every tell- 
tale trace of tears. 

Clary would be sure to say she could see no reason 
why she should cry, she was not his mother. Clary 
never had shed joy-tears, never felt an overflowing 
thankfulness in tears like the brimming over of flowers 
in spring-time. Clary would not see why Robin did not 
write to her. At last she said: 

‘I can see the what-for of it, Lizz. He didn’t like 
what I said about that girl Deb the last time I saw 
him; he haven’t forgiven me. I’m always blamed, I 
can’t do nothing right. Robin told me it was my fault 
his father wasn’t a better man. He said if I’d gone to 
church he’d have gone too. I don’t believe he would. 
I was always fagging and fagging to keep the home. 
Maybe it would have been better for me to-day if I’d 
bent my knees in prayer as often as I bent ’em to work 
for other folks. Somehow, things that I never thought 
of then seem to flash across me now, and I sort of see 
em quite plain ; it’s something like coming out of dark- 
ness into sunshine.’ 
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‘Wouldn’t you like to hear what Robin writes about, 
Clary ? 

‘Of course I should, Lizz, I’d forgotten all about his 
letter, and yet I’ve been longing to hear from him, I 
expect ’tis this weakness that makes me forgetful.’ 

She listened attentively, but made no remark. When 
it was finished, and Aunt Lizz was carefully folding up 
the letter to put it into the cover, Clary said: 

‘You must write to him, Lizz, I can’t; tell him I 
haven't the strength to do it. Ah, ‘twas all through 
my selfishness; he’d have gone off happy if it hadn’t 
been for.me. Say that I’ve forgiven him, and 

‘And Deb too,’ put in Aunt Lizz, in a trembling 
and doubting tone. 

Clary made no reply. She buried her face in her 
hands. Her breath came heavily and with difficulty, 
as if some fierce struggle was going on in her heart, as 
if Divine love springing up in its midst was gaining the 
mastery, and made it impossible for her not to forgive 
her. If the love of Jesus is really in our hearts, it 
follows we must love one another. She muttered a few 
words of prayer. Aunt Lizz thought she heard, ‘ For- 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us. Hather forgive me, for Jesus’ sake.’ 

The love of Christ constraining her: that was the 
power which was enabling her to think no longer of 
herself. 

When Clary removed her hands from her face a rest- 
ful calm, not of this world, seemed to be brooding over 
it. There was no longer ‘ the lost sheep’ expression in 
her eyes which Aunt Lizz had so often noticed, and 
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which, from the first, drew forth her pity. Now she 
looked upon her as one of those whom the Lord came 
to call—to call and gather into His fold. Was He not 
now carrying the poor weary soul tenderly in His arms? 

After a short silence she turned towards Aunt Lizz, 
and said: 

‘I don’t s’pose Deb would care to come and see me, 
even if I asked her; she was so vexed with me the last 
time we met. I called the whole lot of ’em gipsies, and 
said I would have nothing to do with her, when I found 
out my Robin had taken up with the girl. Besides, it’s 
growing dusk, Nellie couldn’t walk so far. If Deb doesn’t 
come here soon, it will be too late. Everything will be 
too late for me before very long; I can feel that. I 
should like poor Robin to know I’d made it up with her 
before I died. Tell her if she comes it must be——’ 

‘Deb’s here, Clary—downstairs!’ interrupted Aunt 
Lizz, almost breathless. 

In another minute, so it seemed, Deb was standing by 
Clary’s bedside. She put out both her hands and drew 
Deb down to kiss her. That kiss was a loving, lasting 
pledge that all the past should be forgiven and forgotten. 
No one spoke, but each read the other’s thoughts. Each 
one knew all that was throbbing through their hearts far 
more truly than if a torrent of words had found utter- 
ance. 

All through that night Deb sat by Mrs. Holt’s bedside. 
She was Robin’s mother. The thought of doing all she 
could for his sake strengthened and comforted her—she 
only wished that he knew all. 

Her mother would guess where she was. Early the 
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next morning she could go home and tell her all about it. 
But she did not; Nellie walked over instead. Deb 
remained at the cottage—she felt her place was there— 
she was sure her mother would think so too, and not 
mind being left alone. 

The human heart craves for love. Mrs. Holt’s heart 
longed tor it now. How few of us are gifted with that 
rare drawing to each other which kindles love in return | 
And yet how dwarfed is our warmest, purest love by the 
love of Christ to man! ‘In His love and in His pity 
He redeemed them !’ 

‘I’m afraid, Deb,’ said Clary, ‘I’ve been as pricks in 
the eyes, and a thorn in the side to you, Robin, and Lizz, 
too. I couldn’t see it any way different then; I do now. 
My heart was so hard I couldn’t help sayin’ and doin’ 
unkind things. But a change has come over me since 
that—I feel almost as if I was a little child again.’ 

By a God-sent sorrow for sin, her hard spirit was 
renewed into the image of a little child. 

As she listened to her sister, Aunt Lizz raised her 
mild eyes in thankfulness and praise. The stedfast- 
ness and repose of true faith seemed to shine through 
them. 

‘Clary,’ she said, ‘ you have come out of darkness into 
the sunshine of God’s love. That's what you're feeling 
now. ‘Tis as I’ve often told ye, the more we know of 
the love of Jesus, the more we must love Him.’ 

‘I should have died without a gleam of hope if it 
hadn’t been for you, Lizz—if I’d never come here. I 
couldn’t bear the idea of dying alone, and goin’ I didn’t 
know where; somehow I don’t feel alone now.’ 
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She had realized in her heart that Jesus was with her, 
that she was no longer alone and never again would be. 

A verse of a favourits hymn seemed to come unbidden 
to Aunt Lizz’s lips, and she slowly repeatad it: 

‘It is the voice of Jesus that I hear ; 
His are the hands stretch’d out to draw me near, 
And His the blood that can for all atone, 
And place me faultless there before His throne.’ 

Clary laid her hand on her sister’s arm—the power to 
clasp it was gone. With a quiet, trustful faith, she said 
faintly— Aunt Lizz caught every word: ‘ That’s me; I’m 
going! JI hear His voice.’ And then her spirit passed 
away through the gate into the city. For her the King 
had come ! 

Through the ea night was passing into day. A 
pale primrose flush in the east told where the sun was 
rising. 

In the peaceful village churchyard they laid her body 
down to rest—Aunt Lizz and Nellie and Deb. They 
placed her side by side with her father, the old pilot—the 
spot Aunt Lizz had always chosen for herself; but Clary 
should have it. There would be room for her somewhere 
else. There was just space enough alongside his grave, 
the grave of her buried love. Perhaps without thinking 
of it, when her time came they would put her in there. 
Not that it mattered much what became of her poor 
body; her spirit—she herself—would be for ever with her 
Lord. 

A few days after, very early in the morning, Deb stole 
out of her cottage to go to the freeh-made grave. In her 
hand she carried a basket of bluebells—she had gathered 
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them herself in the copse—to scatter over the green- 
sward for Robin’s sake. No one saw her do it, only the 
birds, her friends, as they looked down on her from the 
lime-trees overhead and listened to her as she sang: 
‘In your old haunts, O happy bluebells ! 

Ye when we are gone shall wave, 

And as living we have loved you, 

Dead, one service we would crave : 

Come, and in the west wind swinging, 

Prank the sward that folds our grave.’ 

Five years have come and gone since then. Once ayain 
Aunt Lizz is looking out of her front-window; this time 
she is neither gazing on the clouds nor watching the old 
lilac-tree slowly and graciously bowing its head; she is 
not even thinking of the saddest of all memories—the 
things that might have been. No; her eyes are lighted 
up with a kind of sunset radiance. She and Nellie are 
thinking and talking of now, watching two happy people, 
Deb and Robin, as they walk together down the garden- 
path, through the wicket on to the village green. 

‘Ah, well, well, Nellie!’ said Aunt Lizz; ‘haven’t I 
always told them it’s no use tryin’ to stop the course of 
true love? Poor Clary tried to do it, but ’twas no good. 
And now the young ones have got their own way. God 
A’mighty bless ’em! It’s all His ordering; what is to 
be will be, and all the world can’t stop it I 


THE END. 
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